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PREFACE 


In early 2002 the College was invited to participate in a new funding initiative of The Getty Trust Grant Program 
called Campus Heritage Initiative. The purpose of the program is to assist American colleges and universities 
with historic or architecturally significant campuses in identifying, assessing and planning for the preservation of 
their physical resources so that the institutions may care for and preserve the integrity of their historic landscapes 
and architecture. 


Scripps College was placed on the National Register of Historic Places in 1984. Over the past 15 years we have 
made a significant commitment in time and treasure to rehabilitate the campus and upgrade the infrastructure that 
supports it. Addressing deferred maintenance, accommodating technology, and improving energy efficiency 
have transcended the architecture without trampling the aesthetics of the buildings and grounds. The Getty Grant 
seemed to be an ideal vehicle for the College to understand its campus' past and plan for its future. 


President Nancy Bekavac convened a Campus Heritage Committee to prepare a formal proposal to the Getty in 
order to develop a Landscape and Architectural Blueprint for the College. The membership of the Committee 
(soon known as the Blueprint Committee) was composed of faculty and staff members, who, by virtue of their 
responsibilities, talents or avowed interest, were stakeholders in the preservation of the campus. (See below list 
of the team members.) 


The Committee realized that its work would be enormously enhanced by the addition of expert consultants in the 
field. Through an elaborate "request for qualifications" process, the Committee identified the Los Angeles firm of 
Historic Resources Group (HRG), as the ideal partner in the process. Historic Resources Group was tasked with 
putting together a team of professionals in architecture, landscape, horticulture and arboriculture for the project. 


The following report is the product of this process. The focus of the project was the landscape: how it enhances 
the campus and leverages the architecture. This Committee acknowledges with gratitude the guidance and 
professional expertise of the HRG team. However, the recommendations herein are those of the Blueprint 
Committee. 


Through this process the Blueprint Committee has been forced to focus on the tension between historic preser- 
vation on the one hand and the evolving mission of the College on the other. We learned early in the process that 
we were not attempting to create or adhere to a rigid set of rules by which the campus would be stewarded. For 
example, an epiphany moment for the Committee was the realization that the adaptive reuse project that con- 
verted the old Florence Rand Lang Art Building into the Elizabeth Hubert Malott Commons could not have been 
accomplished without violating the Secretary of the Interior's Standards on historic preservation because the 
footprint and external characteristics of the structure were altered - albeit for the better-- to harmonize with the 
Scripps Mediterranean Revival architecture. But as President Bekavac said in her letter of January 23, 2003 to 
the Getty Trust, 


“Tt is not our intent to create a strict set of guidelines that will limit our decisions or ability to make changes to the 
campus. Instead, we aim to create a Blueprint that will assist the College's leadership --present and future - as it strives 
to maintain the high standard that was established by Miss Scripps, Mr. Kaufmann and Mr. Huntsman-Trout." 


We realize that a vibrant College such as Scripps will evolve and change over time. New and unanticipated 
demands will be made on the institutions and its campus. Our predecessors did not anticipate the internet or the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. 


The Committee therefore offers this report and its recommendations for approval in concept and design intent. 
No board of trustees can or should bind its successors. This is a matter of institutional integrity. But this report 
is intended to voice a charge to present and future trustees, faculty and staff to honor the historic nature of the 
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College's landscape and architecture and continue developing the campus in the spirit of Gordon Kauffman and 
Edward Huntsman-Trout who carried out the vision of Ellen Browning Scripps and the early trustees. 


Ifhistory is the story of life, the largest part of the Scripps College story has yet to be told. We realize that in 100 
years time, our contemporaneous period may well be included in the "historic period" of the College. May it be 


so! 


Respectfully submitted, 


James H. Manifold, Chairman Martha H. Keates, Vice Chairman 


BLUEPRINT COMMITTEE 
Ms. Paula Barnett Administrative Assistant 
Development and College Relations Office 


Mr. Fred Carlson Assistant Director of Grounds 
Dr. Bruce Coats Professor of Art History and Humanities 
Dr. Eric Haskell Professor of French and Humanities and 


Director of the Clark Humanities Museum 


Ms. Martha Keates Vice President for Development and College Relations 
(Vice Chairman) 
Dr. Mary Davis MacNaughton Professor of Art History and Director of the 


Ruth Chandler Williamson Gallery 


Mr. James Manifold Vice President of Business Affairs and Treasurer 
(Chairman) 

Mr. Bernie Osborn Director of Facilities 

Ms. Judy Harvey Sahak Sally Preston Swan Librarian at Denison Library and 


Assistant Director of Libraries of The Claremont Colleges 
Ms. Lola Trafecanty Director of Grounds 


Dr. Carolyn Wagner Director of Foundations and Corporate Relations 
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1. INTRODUCTION 
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1.1 purpose 


The purpose of this report is to document the history, 
existing conditions, significance, and integrity of the 
Scripps College campus as a cultural landscape and to 
propose appropriate treatments for the continued main- 
tenance, preservation, and rehabilitation of the build- 
ings and grounds. The report has been funded by a 
Campus Heritage grant from the J. Paul Getty Trust to 
Scripps College. 


Scripps College is a small, private, women's liberal arts 
college located on an historic campus in Claremont, 
California. Architect Gordon Kaufmann and landscape 
architect Edward Huntsman-Trout designed most of 
the buildings, courtyards, and gardens that comprise 
the central campus between 1927 and 1939. Today, 
the Scripps College campus is listed in the National 
Register of Historic Places, a uniquely Southern Cali- 
fornia historic designed landscape. 


The focus of this report is on the landscape features, 
exterior architectural features, public spaces, and spa- 
tial organization that make the Scripps College campus 
unique. In this respect, the historic campus as a whole 
is considered to be a cultural landscape with compo- 
nent gardens, lawns, walks, allées, courtyards, and other 
spaces. Majestic tall trees, decorative fountains and 
water features, sculptures, murals, other artworks, and 
a wide variety of plants are located across the cam- 
pus. The cultural landscape approach is a method of 
analyzing historic outdoor places. It has been used 
widely in the evaluation of historic gardens, parks, ag- 
ricultural areas, public spaces, and landscape architec- 
ture. The cultural landscape approach is particularly 
suited to the analysis of a college campus such as 
Scripps with its variety of component landscapes. 


1.2 coats 


The College has identified eight goals for this docu- 
mentation and analysis project. This report will be used 
in the rehabilitation of the historic campus and as a 
guide for future development. In the Getty Grant ap- 
plication, the following goals were articulated. 


e Codify in a "Statement of Historic Principles" 
the precepts that guided Kaufmann and Hunts- 


man-Trout in designing the building and grounds 
in order to acquire a full understanding of their 
goals, priorities, values, and concerns. Docu- 
ment and assess the development of the build- 
ings and grounds in the historic district since the 
original campus plan was completed, establish- 
ing a chronology that records additions and 
changes to the physical environment at the Col- 
lege over the last seventy-five years. 


Document the existing landscape and structures. 


Document and assess the buildings and grounds 
that comprise the campus outside the historic dis- 
trict. 


Working with appropriate documents and site ob- 
servations, develop a hierarchy of the significant 
historic buildings, courtyards, and landscape ele- 
ments of the campus based on the historic integ- 
rity/authenticity of those features. 


Make recommendations concerning the short and 
long-term preservation, restoration, and mainte- 
nance of elements of the historic district, includ- 
ing recommendations to reverse or otherwise 
treat alterations to historic elements contained 
within that district. 


Make recommendations concerning the short and 
long-term maintenance and development of the 
areas outside the boundaries of the original cam- 
pus, including recommendations to differentiate 
but align these elements with the historic district 
of the campus. 


After reviewing existing policies and standards 
and completing a thorough assessment of the 
College's landscape and structures, make rec- 
ommendations regarding the on-going evolution 
of the existing physical environment (both within 
and outside the historic district) including but not 
limited to the recommendations noted above and 
needs related to security and compliance with 
the Americans with Disabilities Act. 


Prepare a Landscape and Architectural Blue- 
print, a document based on the National Park 
Service's Cultural Landscape format, which will 
incorporate the above history, observations, 
analyses, and recommendations.' The College 
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will use the Blueprint to determine which areas 
of the campus have historic significance, to iden- 
tify the character-defining features and spaces 
of the campus, and to consider how the historic 
elements of the campus should be treated in fu- 
ture planning. 


This report seeks to address these goals by providing 
recommendations for maintenance and rehabilitation 
with guidelines for future development of the campus. 


1.$ Historic SIGNIFICANCE 


Located south of the foothills of the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains, Scripps College was established in 1926. Today 
the campus is bounded by Dartmouth Avenue on the 
west, Twelfth Street on the north, Mills Avenue on the 
east, Ninth Street on the south between Mills and Co- 
lumbia Avenues, and Tenth Street on the south between 
Columbia and Dartmouth Avenues. The central, his- 
toric area of the campus is located east of Columbia 
Avenue between Ninth and Twelfth Streets. The San 
Gabriel Mountains provide a dramatic background for 
the campus and the 10,080-foot peak of Mount San 
Antonio, or "Mount Baldy," is visible to the northeast of 
campus (Figure 1). 


Figure 1 


Scripps College is historically significant for its unique 
campus design, its association with newspaper pub- 
lisher and philanthropist Ellen Browning Scripps, and 
its connection to the history of women's education in 
Southern California and women's colleges in the United 
States. Scripps College is listed in the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places as a district comprised of build- 


ings and landscape spaces. 


e National Register of Historic Places Criterion A 
states that the "quality of significance in Ameri- 
can history, architecture, archeology, engineer- 
ing, and culture is present in districts... that pos- 
sess integrity... and that are associated with 
events that have made a significant contribution 
to the broad patterns of our history." The cam- 
pus is significant under Criterion A in that it rep- 
resents the development of new educational op- 
portunities for women in Southern California in 
the 1920s and the history of women's colleges in 
the United States. 


National Register of Historic Places Criterion B 
states that the "quality of significance in Ameri- 
can history, architecture, archeology, engineer- 
ing, and culture is present in districts... that pos- 
sess integrity... and that are associated with the 
lives of persons significant in our past." The 
campus is significant under Criterion B for its 
association with Ellen Browning Scripps. 


National Register of Historic Places Criterion C 
states that the "quality of significance in Ameri- 
can history, architecture, archeology, engineer- 
ing, and culture is present in districts... that pos- 
sess integrity... and that embody the distinctive 
characteristics of a type, period, or method of 
construction, or that represent the work of a 
master, or that possess high artistic values, or 
that represent a significant and distinguishable 
entity whose components may lack individual dis- 
tinction." The campus is significant under Crite- 
rion C as a masterwork of architect Gordon 
Kaufmann and landscape architect Edward 
Huntsman-Trout, whose collaborative efforts 
produced a unique adaptation of the traditional 
college campus landscape. The campus has 
been regarded by architectural and landscape 
historians as a model for collegiate campus de- 
sign since the time of its construction. It has 
been widely recognized for the interrelationship 
of landscape and architecture present in its de- 


sign. 


Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout's design for Scripps 
adapted conventional ideas about the design of colle- 
giate residence halls, the arrangement of buildings and 
open spaces, and uses of Mediterranean and English 
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garden styles to California. In addition, the campus 
today includes an impressive collection of many differ- 
ent species of historic specimen trees. The landscaped 
pathways, courtyards, and open spaces of the campus 
are a treasured feature and living reminder of the his- 
tory of Scripps College. 


Inspired by the Oxford campus plan, featuring small 
affiliated colleges clustered together, Scripps College 
was developed as the first new undergraduate institu- 
tion of The Claremont Colleges system. Ellen Brown- 
ing Scripps provided the bulk of the funding for the 
land acquisition and building construction. The open- 
ing of the College created new educational opportuni- 
ties for women during a period when few women were 
able to attend college. The central, historic part of the 
campus was developed between 1927 and 1939. 
Scripps College has been recognized for more than 
seventy-five years as an outstanding liberal arts col- 
lege for women. 


i 4 SCOPE OF WORK AND 
METHODOLOGY 


This report follows the format for Cultural Landscape 
Reports established by the National Park Service 
(NPS). It includes a history of Scripps College, a sum- 
mary of the campus's historic significance, a detailed 
description of the current condition of the campus, an 
analysis of the campus's historic integrity, and treat- 
ment recommendations for its continued maintenance 
and rehabilitation. 


The findings of the report are based on historic re- 
search, interviews, and field visits. A Campus Blue- 
print Committee was established by the College to work 
closely with the consultants. The Blueprint Commit- 
tee included alumnae and representatives from vari- 
ous departments within the College with professional 
expertise related to the history, art, architecture, land- 
scape, maintenance, management, financial support, 
development, and fundraising activities of the College. 
James Manifold, Vice President and Treasurer, chaired 
the Committee. 


A variety of sources were consulted regarding the ap- 
propriate method of analysis for evaluating historic sig- 
nificance and integrity for cultural landscapes. These 
sources include various technical periodicals published 
by the National Park Service, specifically: "Preserva- 


tion Brief 36: Protecting Cultural Landscapes;" "Na- 
tional Register Bulletin 18: How to Evaluate and Nomi- 
nate Designed Historic Landscapes;" A Guide to Cul- 
tural Landscape Reports, 1998; and the bulletin Land- 
scape Lines (issues 2, 3, 9, and 12). Other sources 
consulted include "Integrity as a Value in Cultural Land- 
scape Preservation" (an essay in Preserving Cultural 
Landscapes in America, Alanen and Melnick, editors, 
2000). The definitions and philosophies contained in 
these documents provide the framework for federal 
policy regarding cultural landscapes. They were used 
in this project, in conjunction with the Secretary of the 
Interior's Standards, to define appropriate treatments 
for maintenance, stabilization, and rehabilitation. 


Original plans and historic photographs were used ex- 
tensively in the research. Original drawings and sketch 
books, correspondence, committee notes, and other 
documents from the Scripps College Archives were 
utilized, as well as several secondary sources. The 
research process also included a review of documents 
in the archives of the University of California Los An- 
geles (UCLA) Special Collections Department, spe- 
cifically the Edward Huntsman-Trout collection. Judy 
Harvey Sahak, Sally Preston Swan Librarian at 
Denison Library and Assistant Director of Libraries of 
The Claremont Colleges was especially helpful in lo- 
cating sources contained within the Scripps College 
Archives. A complete bibliography is listed at the end 
of the report. 
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1 a) 5 SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The recommendations for treatment in this report are 
based on the Secretary of the Interior's Standards 
for the Treatment of Historic Properties with Guide- 
lines for the Treatment of Cultural Landscapes and 
national stewardship models for management. Spe- 
cific treatments are identified in Section 6. The core 
recommendations of the report are listed below. 


1. Consult the Secretary of the Interior's Standards for 
Rehabilitation as guidelines for maintenance, repair, 
development, and redevelopment within the National 
Register of Historic Places district. 


2. Use the Scripps College Statement of Historic Prin- 
ciples, found in Chapter 3 of the Landscape and Ar- 
chitectural Blueprint, as guidelines for new develop- 
ment. Provide copies of the Statement to architects 
and landscape architects in the pre-development 
phase on all future projects. 


3. Continue and support current program of building 
rehabilitation, maintenance, and repair within the cen- 
tral campus (historic district). Review current manuals 
for conformance to preservation goals; consolidate 
guidelines and practices, as necessary. 


4. Rehabilitate the historic open spaces of the central 
campus landscape. Jaqua Quadrangle and the Bowl- 
ing Green are essential elements of the campus de- 
sign by Gordon Kaufmann and Edward Huntsman- 
Trout. Remove incompatible additions to the historic 
landscape such as the rock feature and reconstruct 
Oak Tree Terrace. Develop a plan for compatible 
refurnishing of outdoor spaces in the central campus 
(historic district). 


5. Integrate historic research into campus tours and other 
"interpretation" activities. Develop an interpretation 
program on Edward Huntsman-Trout and Gordon 
Kaufmann. 


6. Reconstruct Edwards Court to be compatible with 
the contributing landscapes and buildings of the cen- 
tral campus (historic district). 


7. Unify the appearance of the campus by linking the 
central historic area with the east and west cam- 
puses through principles of landscape design and 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


choice of plant materials. Construct the Recreational 
Athletic Building at the east terminus of the East- 
West Allée. Site new buildings at the street edge, 
where possible. Develop a linear path system and 
pedestrian scale. Develop urban design guidelines to 
promote alignment and to improve campus edges and 
entrances. Review new projects for consistency and 
compatibility of materials, lighting standards, benches, 
and other aspects of historic landscape design. 


Re-design the service drives such as Amherst Av- 
enue and parking areas to be more compatible with 
the historic district. 


Maintain an institution-wide focus on the maintenance 
and stewardship of the historic landscape and bring 
the necessary resources to ensure implementation of 
this policy. 


Adopt a policy to re-plant significant trees, hedges, 
and plantings when removed or missing. Protect his- 
toric trees and vegetation during construction or re- 
pair projects. Remove California Pepper trees on 
East-West Allée and replace with a tree of appropri- 
ate verticality. 


Review placement of artworks around campus for 
their impact on historic features and spaces. 


The front lawn and rear garden of Revelle House 
are important landscapes. As the site is developed, 
plan the construction around the east garden and the 
front lawn. Maintain the axial design as it relates to 
Elm Tree Lawn. 


Prepare a Cultural Landscape Report for each of 
the contributing landscapes in the historic district to 
guide and inform the future rehabilitation and main- 
tenance. 


Evaluate the impact on the landscape environment 
and the additional maintenance costs of overuse of 
the campus during summer events and consider mea- 
sures that would compensate the College for the ad- 
ditional costs created by such overuse. Reconsider 
policies and procedures on facilities rentals that are 
unrelated to the mission of the College. 


Review the Master Plan in light of the recommenda- 
tions of the Landscape and Architectural Blueprint. 
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2. SITE HISTORY 
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2.1.) ovERVIEW OF PERIODS OF 
CAMPUS DEVELOPMENT 


Recognized as one of the best women's colleges in the 
United States, Scripps College has a distinguished his- 
tory of more than seventy-five years. During this pe- 
riod, the campus has enhanced its programs and ac- 
tivities, adapted to facilitate new technology, and ex- 
panded to accommodate additional students. The sur- 
roundings of the College have also changed. Urban 
and suburban development replaced agriculture in the 
City of Claremont. The Claremont Colleges Consor- 
tium grew in size to include new institutions and facili- 
ties. The Southern California region experienced tre- 
mendous growth in population, economic activity, and 
settled land area. 


This chapter describes the development of the Scripps 
campus, its architecture and landscape, since its found- 
ing in 1926. The site history is organized around the 
three major periods of campus development: the de- 
sign and construction of the original campus, 1926-1939; 
the addition of the east campus, 1957-1971; and, the 
acquisition of several existing buildings in the west cam- 
pus, 1985-present. Due to the historic preservation 
focus of this report, this site history concentrates on 
the early development of the campus. At the end of 
this chapter, Section 2.7 provides a brief description of 
recent construction projects. As a reflection of the 
great interest expressed in the evolution of the Scripps 
College landscape, especially its courtyards and open 
spaces, a separate section has been devoted entirely 
to the design philosophy and career of Edward Hunts- 
man-Trout (Section 3.1). 


Three Major Periods of Land Acquisition, 
Building Construction, and Landscape Design 


Pomona College organized a “federal” system of linked 
educational institutions known as The Claremont Col- 
leges in 1925-26, and Scripps College was the first 
undergraduate institution to be added to this system. 
Unlike many colleges and universities, Scripps was 
planned as both an independent institution of higher 
learning and as a component part of The Claremont 
Colleges. Section 2.2 describes the early history of 
Claremont and Section 2.3 describes the organizational 
setting and context of initial campus development. Sec- 
tion 2.4 describes the development of the central, his- 
toric campus. Ina carefully planned program of growth 


and development between 1927 and 1931, the construc- 
tion of Toll Hall was closely followed by the building of 
three additional residence halls, a library, and a multi- 
use hall that includes offices, classrooms, and an audi- 
tortum. The Great Depression slowed the building ac- 
tivity in the 1930s. Nevertheless, several major land- 
scape and garden projects were completed as well as 
the construction of a swimming pool, an art building, 
and a residence for the president of the College. The 
first period ends in 1939 when Elm Tree Lawn, a ma- 
jor landscape feature of the campus, was completed. 


The second major period of development, described in 
Section 2.5, lasted from 1956 to 1971 and relates to the 
construction of the East Campus. In 1957, Scripps 
acquired undeveloped land to the east in exchange for 
the area between Twelfth Street, Amherst Avenue, 
Foothill Boulevard, and Columbia Avenue known as 
Alumnae Park. Scripps constructed new residence 
halls and other facilities in this area.?_ A significant 
portion of the land remained undeveloped. Also during 
this period, new construction was undertaken in the 
central portion of the campus, including music, dance, 
and humanities buildings, and a major addition to 
Denison Library. 


Section 2.6 describes the third period, from 1985 to the 
present, which begins with an agreement to acquire 
additional land west of the original campus between 
Dartmouth Avenue, Tenth Street, Columbia Avenue, 
and Twelfth Street. However, unlike the previous era, 
Scripps purchased a number of existing buildings with 
the land during this development period. In 1985 a 
comprehensive land agreement was approved by the 
six Claremont Colleges. The agreement was the end 
of a long process of negotiation between Scripps and 
the other colleges and the beginning of a new era of 
campus expansion. These land purchases increased 
the size of the campus to a total of approximately thirty 
acres. With one exception, the land acquired had been 
previously developed and was owned by other colleges.’ 
These facilities have been adapted to new uses and 
now include a performing arts center and theatre, an 
arts complex including a gallery, and offices for two 
centers associated with the College. 


Recent building projects in the central and east cam- 
pus areas, including the Elizabeth Hubert Malott Com- 
mons, the Gabrielle Jungels-Winkler residence hall, and 
the new swimming pool, are described in Section 2.7. 
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2 e 2 HISTORY OF THE CLAREMONT 
AREA 


People have inhabited the Claremont area for thou- 
sands of years. Prior to being claimed by Spain and 
established as a territory of the Spanish crown, the 
land in and around Claremont and throughout the San 
Gabriel Valley was inhabited by the Tongva, or 
Gabrielenio, people. One major Spanish expedition, led 
by Gaspar de Portola, explored in the valley in 1769.4 
Located approximately twenty-five miles from Mis- 
sion San Gabriel, Claremont was part of mission lands 
during the Spanish era. 


During Mexican rule, between 1822 and 1848, the mis- 
sion lands were secularized. Most of the land that is 
present-day Claremont became known as Rancho San 
Jose, owned by Ricardo Vejar and Don Ygnacio 
Palomares.° The valleys were further populated and 
cultivated for agricultural use during the Mexican era, 
which ended with the Mexican American War. 


Following California statehood in 1850, Americans be- 
gan to develop and further urbanize Southern Califor- 
mia, building railroads to connect agricultural centers. 
Claremont developed into an agricultural area prima- 
rily known for the growing of citrus. It was linked to 
Los Angeles in 1887 with the advent of the Santa Fe 
Railroad. 


The Pomona Land and Water Company was formed 
in 1882 to provide water to the region. The company 
sold the land in San Antonio Canyon to the San Anto- 
mio Water Company in the 1890s, which made "exten- 
sive developments in the canyon."® In 1908, the 
Pomona Valley Protective Association, "one of the first 
cooperative water conservation areas in the country," 
was founded.’ 


The City of Claremont was unincorporated until 1907. 
In the early twentieth century, the Claremont area be- 
came well-known as the home of Pomona College, as 
a productive region for growing citrus, and as a city of 
tree-lined streets with the "character and charm of an 
east coast college town."® As early as 1898, the City 
had established a Street Tree Committee and begun an 
ambitious program of planting eucalyptus, elms, and 
other trees across the town. 


EARLY CAMPUS ORGANIZATION, 
1925-1926 


2.3 


The Claremont Colleges were inspired by the Oxford 
campus plan, which featured small affiliated colleges 
clustered together. As Scripps was the first under- 
graduate institution to be added within this system, the 
physical development of the campus reflects its orga- 
nizational structure. Specifically, the geographic prox- 
imity to Pomona College was a feature of this close 
association, while the distinct architectural and land- 
scape identity of Scripps emphasized its independent 
identity. Pomona College shepherded the creation of 
both The Claremont Colleges and Scripps College be- 
tween 1925 and 1926. During this period, four indi- 
viduals were instrumental in the formation, early plan- 
ning, and campus design of Scripps College: James 
Blaisdell, President of Pomona College; Ernest Jaqua, 
Dean of the Pomona College faculty; Ellen Browning 
Scripps, philanthropist; and J.C. Harper, attorney and 
business manager for Miss Scripps.’ 


Structure and Incorporation 


Pomona College was established in the town of Pomona 
in 1887.'° Five years later the College relocated to 
Claremont and began to develop a permanent campus. 
At the time of its founding, it was one of only a few 
small liberal arts colleges in Southern California.'! 
During the opening decades of the twentieth century, 
the population of Southern California was growing rap- 
idly and Pomona College, Occidental College, Whittier 
College and their larger counterparts were facing pres- 
sure to expand. While the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the University of California at Los Angeles 
developed into large institutions according to the uni- 
versity model, the Pomona College trustees and ad- 
ministration desired to retain the advantages of a small 
college and expand its student body and facilities. Af- 
ter much research and deliberation, they decided to 
create a "federal" system comprised of small, focused 
institutions in geographic proximity serving different 
populations of students.’ The system was named The 
Claremont Colleges. 


James A. Blaisdell, a Congregational minister, librar- 
ian, and biblical history scholar, was selected as Presi- 
dent of Pomona College in 1910.' He was a success- 
ful fundraiser, instrumental in the development of the 
Claremont College system, and served Pomona and 
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The Claremont Colleges for twenty-five years.'* Ernest 
J. Jaqua, a former assistant to the President of Grinnell 
College who received a Ph.D. in Education from 
Harvard in 1919, became Dean of the Faculty at 
Pomona College in 1923. 


President Blaisdell and Dean Jaqua realized the poten- 
tial for a women's college in Claremont. During the 
early 1920s, Pomona College was denying admission 
to a greater number of qualified applicants than previ- 
ously, especially women applicants. College policy at 
the time was to offer admission to 100 female and 125 
male applicants each year in order to guarantee that 
men outnumbered women, a decision reportedly based 
on the widely-held, discriminatory belief that a college 
that admitted more women than men would suffer in 
reputation.'> In response to these developments, 
Blaisdell and Jaqua made plans to develop a women's 
college in Claremont. 


In their plans for a new affiliated college, Blaisdell and 
Jaqua consulted with Ellen Browning Scripps, a major 
philanthropist (Figure 2).'° Ellen Browning Scripps was 
a graduate of Knox College who began her career 


Figure 2 
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working as a newspaper proofreader for her brothers 
in Detroit. Intelligent, savvy, and frugal, she became, 
with her brothers, an owner of the Detroit Evening 
News and several other newspapers, and, as a result, 
very wealthy. She moved to La Jolla, California in 
1896 at the age of sixty-two. 


Miss Scripps knew of Pomona College previously, 
through her acquaintance with Pomona trustee Bishop 
Joseph H. Johnson.'’ At President Blaisdell's sugges- 
tion, Miss Scripps established a fund for visiting lectur- 
ers at Pomona College and, as of mid-1924, Miss 
Scripps had "arranged to provide Pomona College with 
additional real estate to assist in its enlargement and 
development." 


Pomona College incorporated the "Claremont Colleges" 
on October 14, 1925. Pomona College historian E. 
Wilson Lyon notes that "substance was given to the 
announcement by a reading of a letter" from Ellen 
Browning Scripps stating that she was giving $500,000 
in stock in the Evening News Association of Detroit 
for the founding of the second college.’” Scripps Col- 
lege was officially founded on May 24, 1926, at a meet- 
ing of the first trustees, ten women and ten men, in 
Pasadena. It was named for Miss Ellen Browning 
Scripps and her family. 


The Role of the Trustees in Early Campus 
Development 


Miss Scripps directed her attorney and closest advisor, 
J. C. Harper, to oversee the development of the Scripps 
College campus. Harper, a lawyer who had previ- 
ously served the Scripps newspaper business, became 
Chairman of the first Scripps College Board of Trust- 
ees. Extremely capable and detail-oriented, he directed 
the Board as to the nature of Miss Scripps wishes and 
worked tirelessly for the cause of the new college. 


Miss Scripps believed that the design the campus itself 
would shape the educational and social experiences of 
the students. "I am thinking of a college campus," she 
once said, "whose simplicity and beauty will unobtru- 
sively seep into the students' consciousness and qui- 
etly develop a standard of taste and judgment."*° In 
her instructions to Harper, she emphasized that the new 
campus should be a source of inspiration and learning 
for students and that it should be constructed for dura- 
bility with the highest-quality materials.”! 
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Trustees that played a significant role in the design of 
the campus were J.C. Harper, Margaret Fowler, Ber- 
nard Hoffman, Janet Jacks Balch, and Susan Miller 
Dorsey (Figure 3). Scripps's first president, Ernest J. 
Jaqua, also took an active role in this aspect of the 
College's founding, even as he traveled extensively. 
He consulted with administrators of other colleges 
around the country about campus design as he was 
seeking out and hiring faculty for the new college. 


Figure 3 


As the President of the Board of Trustees, Harper 
carefully reviewed capital allocations. He was mind- 
ful of maintenance and capital expenses for buildings 
and landscape projects, frequently advising Jaqua to 
avoid accepting gifts that did not provide endowments. 
He was also chiefly responsible for assembling the land 
that became the Scripps campus, as well as land that 
was donated to The Claremont Colleges. Following 
Miss Scripps's direction, Harper repeatedly emphasized 
durability of construction.” 


Margaret Fowler was one of the most energetic and 
dedicated trustees, recruited for the Board of Trustees 
for her work with the YWCA, for her "character and 
cultural equipment," and for her work for the Junior 
Republic, a boys' home.” Margaret Fowler's back- 
ground was one of great dedication to various causes, 
including teaching for a number of years in Hawaii and 
going to France in World War I on behalf of the YWCA 
to assist women war workers. Harper once noted that 
Scripps needed trustees whose lives would serve as a 
model for Scripps students; Mrs. Fowler was one such 
woman. She died in 1931, after which the Margaret 
Fowler Garden was designed and dedicated in her honor 
in 1934. 


Mrs. Fowler's role in the design of the Scripps campus 
began as an active member of the committee for se- 
lection of an architect. She toured colleges in North- 
ern California and the East Coast with a special inter- 
est in the design and furnishing of residence halls. She 
shared many volunteer and philanthropic commitments 
with her neighbor, friend, and fellow trustee Mrs. Anne 
Tilson Stinchfield. The two were jointly responsible 
for the idea of a small oratory on campus. After Mrs. 
Fowler's death, Mrs. Stinchfield and the Fowler estate 
paid for the oratory that occupies the northeast corner 
of the Margaret Fowler Garden. 


Susan Miller Dorsey played a key role in facilities plan- 
ning and administration. Mrs. Dorsey graduated from 
Vassar College in 1877 and came to Los Angeles in 
the early 1880s. She had a distinguished career in edu- 
cation and had risen through the ranks of the Los An- 
geles City Schools from Vice Principal to Assistant 
Superintendent, then becoming Superintendent. She 
was awarded an honorary degree in law from Pomona 
College in 1925, prior to her appointment as a Scripps 
trustee. During the period in which she was the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, the population of the district 
grew tremendously, which necessitated the construc- 
tion of many new Los Angeles City school buildings. 
Many of Los Angeles's top architectural firms were 
responsible for those new buildings, and many of them 
were also on the list of architects considered for the 
Scripps campus. 


Land and Site Acquisition 


The site that became Scripps College was acquired 
through a series of coordinated transactions conducted 
by J. C. Harper on behalf of Miss Scripps, Pomona 


Figure 4 
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College, and the newly formed Claremont Colleges 
group (Figure 4). Acquiring land that was adjacent to 
the existing Pomona College was of utmost importance 
to the plan for a network of closely linked small college 
campuses. Pomona College President Blasdell de- 
scribed his vision of the physical relationship between 
the campuses in a letter to Miss Scripps in October 
1923, two years before the Colleges were incorporated. 
The letter read in part: 


My own very deep hope...is that instead of one great, 
undifferentiated university, we might have a group of 
institutions divided into small colleges -- somewhat on 
the Oxford type -- around a library and other utilities 
which they would use in common. In this way I should 
hope to preserve the inestimable personal values of the 
small college while securing the facilities of the great 
university. Such a development would be a new and 
wonderful contribution to American education.” 


Miss Scripps was enthusiastic about the concept of an 
Oxford type campus and purchased land in the City of 
Claremont for this purpose. 


The City of Claremont was expanding quickly during 
this period. Asa result, some of the land sought by the 
new group of colleges was already platted with a grid- 
iron street pattern and small residential lots. A few of 
these lots included homes at the edge of the expanding 
town of Claremont. Other areas were undeveloped. 


As of August 1926, the Scripps College campus was 
expected to occupy the land between Ninth and Elev- 
enth Streets and Columbia and Amherst Avenues, an 
area of approximately 7.6 acres. This acreage was 
determined to be too small, however, and by Novem- 
ber of 1926 the boundaries were extended to Twelfth 
Street in the north with the agreement of the Architec- 
ture Committee of The Claremont Colleges. By Octo- 
ber 1926, the new boundaries of the campus were 
agreed upon, resulting in a total area of approximately 
twelve acres. 


The area that became Scripps College was known as 
the Ravenswick Tract at the time. The land, located 
on the east edge of Claremont, had not been completely 
subdivided into small parcels for town development, 
but several small, individually-owned cottages were 
located there. Several of these houses were moved, 
but a few remained on the property for use as early 
administration, classroom, and library space. 


The complexity of the transactions required to assemble 
the land for expansion is evidenced by Mr. Harper's 
correspondence with President Blaisdell. For example, 
in a letter dated April 1, 1925, Harper discusses nego- 
tiations for the Carlton Seaver property, Ontario Water 
Company tract, "lots purchased from Mrs. Palmer," 
"lots in the Palmer block not owned by Mrs. Palmer," 
the "reservoir plat," property belonging to the "Claremont 
Inn Corporation," as well as four additional lots that 
should be purchased. These transactions must have 
been handled with great alacrity and efficiency because 
within a period of less than three years the land for the 
new campus had been assembled. 


Not all of the acquired parcels became part of the new 
campus; some parcels were donated to The Claremont 
Colleges. For example, one area purchased by Miss 
Scripps was known as the Indian Hill Tract. Lyon notes 
that the news of this purchase "brought rejoicing among 
the alumni," with the Pomona College Quarterly 
Magazine reporting at the time that "Indian Hill, famed 
in song and story, and from which every alumnus has 
surveyed valley and mountains, shall forever be kept 
sacred to the high ends of education."* Part of this 
land later became the site of the Rancho Santa Ana 
Botanic Garden. 


Selection of Gordon Kaufmann and Edward 
Huntsman-Trout 


Gordon B. Kaufmann and Edward Huntsman-Trout 
were selected to design the first buildings and land- 
scapes of the new campus and to develop a master 
plan for future development. Kaufmann was selected 
first with Huntsman-Trout chosen several months later, 
after Kaufmann encouraged him to submit his qualifi- 
cations to the selection committee. 


The Board of Trustees weighed the decision of select- 
ing an architect and landscape architect for the cam- 
pus carefully. The trustees involved in the selection 
process were very knowledgeable about the work of 
the nominees, having visited many of their buildings 
and examined the portfolios submitted. A long list of 
qualified candidates was reviewed, including Allison & 
Allison, Robert Farquhar, Elmer Grey, Hewitt and Miller, 
Hunt and Burns, Myron Hunt, Reginald Johnson, 
Marston Van Pelt & Maybury, Julia Morgan, Wallace 
Neff, Sumner Spaulding, Carleton Winslow, and Witmer 
& Watson. The architects considered, listed ina memo 
of May 1926, were all based in Los Angeles with the 
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exception of Julia Morgan.*° These architects were 
among the most prominent in Southern California, con- 
sidered to possess excellent design skills and attention 
to craftsmanship and detail. Many of them had estab- 
lished practices in Pasadena, where several of the trust- 
ees resided. All had residential and commercial expe- 
rience.””? In July 1926, with the backing of Trustee 
Bernard Hoffman, who was experienced with archi- 
tectural commissions, the Committee selected 
Kaufmann.”8 


Kaufmann was educated in architecture at the Lon- 
don Polytechnic and the 
Royal College of Art and 
immigrated to Canada af- 
ter an apprenticeship in 
London (Figure 5). He es- 
tablished his architectural 
career in Los Angeles in 
1916, working as a drafts- 
man for Reginald Johnson. 
In 1922, he became a part- 
ner in the firm of Johnson, 
Kaufmann, and Coate in 
Los Angeles. The partner- 
ship lasted until 1925 and the three produced some of 
the most notable architecture in the region.” 


Figure 5 


Huntsman-Trout was born on a small farm in Ontario, 
Canada in 1889 and attended Hollywood High School, 
the University of California, and Harvard University, 
where he was enrolled in the graduate program in land- 
scape architecture (Figure 6). Dissatisfied with the 
emphasis on the English 
landscape gardening 
school, he completed the 
necessary coursework but 
never received a degree. 
After Harvard he worked 
in the offices of Fletcher 
Steele in Boston and A.D. 
Taylor in Cleveland. He 
opened his own practice in 
Hollywood in 1922.%° 
Huntsman-Trout worked 
primarily on residential projects before receiving the 
Scripps commission. 


Figure 6 


2.4 THE CENTRAL CAMPUS, 1927-1939 


Gordon Kaufmann produced the first drawings for the 
new campus, including site plans and illustrations of 
Eleanor Joy Toll Hall. Shortly thereafter, Kaufmann 
and Edward Huntsman-Trout produced their first of 
several campus master plans (Figures 7 and 8). Col- 
laborating closely, they revised the plan as necessary 


Figure 7 


over the following decade. The plan went through sev- 
eral iterations, but the architect and landscape archi- 
tect remained focused on the overall campus environ- 
ment and, through their collaboration, produced a de- 
sign that demonstrates a remarkable interrelationship 
of landscape and architectural features.*' As 
Kaufmann designed the buildings, Huntsman-Trout 
designed the open spaces, pathways, building court- 
yards, and gardens that would come to define the 
Scripps College campus. 


Residence Halls and Courtyards 


Toll Hall, the first residence hall constructed, includes 
several landscape and architectural features that were 
used across the campus, including a central courtyard, 
a double-loaded corridor plan with student rooms on 
either side, a large living room located near the en- 
trance, a dining room, and an upstairs library. Toll Hall 
was constructed at the north end of the campus with 
the San Gabriel Mountains as its backdrop (Figure 9). 
Its location and siting played a key role in the future 
development of the campus. The building is small- 
scaled at the one-story entrance and steps up to a third 
story at the rear facing Twelfth Street. 


The opening of Toll Hall September 1927 coincides 
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Figure 8 


with the hiring of the first faculty and staff, the first 
year of classes, and the inauguration of the first Presi- 
dent. Describing this momentous occasion and the 


Figure 9 


significance of the contributions made by Miss Scripps 
shortly before the College opened, the Pasadena Star 
News wrote: 


Existing opportunities for the higher education of women 
in Southern California will be notably increased next 
month by the opening of Scripps College in Claremont. 
With its campus adjoining that of Pomona College, this 
new institution owes its foundation to the generosity 
of Miss Ellen B. Scripps of La Jolla, who has provided 
the site, the first buildings, and the initial endowment- a 
benefaction amounting to more than a million dollars in 
all, and constituting one of the largest single gifts ever 
made for the collegiate education of women... Scripps 
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shall be strictly a residential college, with the entire stu- 
dent body living in four dormitories. The Eleanor Joy 
Toll Residence Hall... will be ready for the fifty fresh- 
men who begin their work on September 22. 


The College's first buildings were designed to provide 
living quarters for the first enrolled students. Each 
student was to have her own single room. The first 
building, Toll Hall, was ready for the first incoming class 
of students in 1927. Each subsequent summer through 
1930 an additional residence hall was completed and a 
new class of students was admitted to the College. 
The College remained committed to housing every stu- 
dent on campus and evaluated the student enrollment 
capacity by the number of living spaces available.** 


The design of the residence halls received special at- 
tention from the Trustees and from the College admin- 
istration. Jaqua, for instance, wrote to Harper in 1926, 
"(O)ur aim should be to make the dormitory a beautiful 
and comfortable place to live, where fellowship and 
work and idealism are encouraged. The units should 
be small enough to give the aspect of a well-ordered 
and well-kept home and yet large enough to meet the 
demands for economy in administration."** 


Toll Hall featured several courtyards, an aspect of the 
landscape design that would be repeated throughout 
the campus. At the center of the new residence hall 
was a major courtyard with a central, star-shaped, tiled 
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fountain (Figure 10). Originally known as Palm Court, 
it soon became known as Star Court in reference to 
the fountain. 


Figure 10 


Located west of Toll Hall at the northwest corner of 
the campus, Grace Scripps Clark Hall was the second 
residence hall to be completed (Figure 11). Mainly a 
two-story building, its major features included a large, 
double-height dining hall and an exterior staircase on 
the west side descending to brick-paved courtyards. 
It shared kitchen facilities and an outdoor dining court 
with Toll Hall. 


Figure 11 


Marking the northeast corner of the campus with a 
three-story tower, Ellen Browning Hall was constructed 
east of Toll Hall. It was designed to complement the 
existing buildings and complete the building of the north 
end of the campus along Twelfth Street. The building 
is one story at the entrance, where a colonnade pro- 
vides a view into a cactus garden within a court (Fig- 
ure 12). Loggias, terraces, and courtyards are inte- 
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grated with the building at different levels. The build- 
ing would share kitchen facilities and an outdoor dining 
terrace with Susan Miller Dorsey Hall, which was con- 


Figure 12 

structed the following year. A rose garden was de- 
signed for the space between Toll Hall and Browning 
Hall. 


Dorsey Hall was the fourth residence hall constructed 
(Figure 13). It was located south of Browning Hall, 
along the Amherst Avenue edge of campus. Ernest 


Figure 13 


Jaqua wrote to Margaret Fowler that Dorsey Hall, the 
last of the four historic residence halls, "forsakes our 
original and deep-seated desire to actually differ from 
the ordinary dormitory in giving a feeling of informality 
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and domesticity."*° Its massing is less irregular, and its 
bulk therefore less hidden than in the three halls that 
preceded it. In other ways the building is identical to 
the others with the smooth stucco walls and cast stone 
details of the exterior, the tile roof, interior courtyards, 
and exterior patios. 


The Central Quadrangle and the Bowling Green 


As early as 1927, the fundamental spatial organization 
of the campus and character of two of its most signifi- 
cant landscape spaces were determined. The central 
area of the site was to remain open, with buildings lo- 
cated at the edges, near the surrounding streets. This 
arrangement allowed for the creation of the Central 
Quadrangle, a large open space in the traditional colle- 
giate model, and Bowling Green, a formal, rectangular 
lawn bordered by retaining walls with ivy on three sides. 
The two open spaces on a north-south axis allowed for 
dramatic views of Mt. San Antonio in the distance. 
Grading of Bowling Green was underway by Novem- 
ber 1927. 


The natural grade of the land in this part of Claremont 
slopes southward from the San Gabriel Mountains. The 
Bowling Green, on the south end of the new campus, 
was graded nearly flat, while the Central Quadrangle 
to the north was allowed to maintain its natural slope. 
At the junction of these two spaces a long east-west 
retaining wall was constructed with a drop in grade of 
approximately three to five feet. This created a broad, 
paved terrace overlooking the lower campus. Known 
as Oak Tree Terrace for the large existing oak that 
sheltered it, the terrace was later removed to create 
the Wood Steps (Figure 14). Staircases were located 
at the east and west ends of this retaining wall. 


me 
Figure 14 
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The Central Quadrangle took shape gradually as the 
residence halls and Ella Strong Denison Library were 
constructed around it (Figure 15). Grace Scripps Clark 
Hall was completed at the northwest edge of the space 
in 1928, Ellen Browning Hall at the northeast in 1929, 
Susan Miller Dorsey Hall at the east in 1930, and Ella 
Strong Denison Library at the west in 1931. A rectan- 
gular arrangement of paths was created and a central 
walkway flanked by orange trees led from Toll Hall to 
the Bowling Green. Circulation was designed to be on 
the periphery. 


Kaufmann skillfully downplayed the size of the resi- 
dence halls, dividing up the buildings in irregular masses 
and progressively stepping up heights while receding 
from the quadrangle. The bulk of each building is not 
fully revealed by a glimpse across the quad; the irregu- 
larity and complexity of each building only becomes 
clear as one approaches it. The partial obscuring of 
the buildings with landscape and architectural devices 
served the goals of privacy and separation for the resi- 
dential areas of the campus. 


Kaufmann used a variety of architectural devices to 
relate the residence halls to the Central Quadrangle. 
For each of the residence halls, he drew out a different 
architectural element to identify and draw attention to 
the building. At Toll Hall, the high, Gothic window of 
the browsing room and the arched main entrance 
project from the building. At Clark Hall, the tall mass 
of the dining hall is the building's most prominent fea- 
ture. At Browning Hall, the arched entrance arcade in 
the foreground and the tower in the background stand 
out. At Dorsey Hall, the entrance is hidden but the 
living room's large diamond-paned window extends 
outward at ground level. These variations impart a 
sense of individual identity to each residence hall and a 
sense of unity to the grouping as a whole. 


Originally, the Central Quadrangle was not covered 
with grass. It does not appear that the Quadrangle 
was covered by groomed earth or decomposed gran- 
ite, either. Instead, some native vegetation was al- 
lowed to grow as permitted by the changing of the 
seasons. The prospect of adding lawn to the Quad- 
rangle and other areas of the campus received a fair 
amount of discussion due to the cost of water and 
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Figure 15 


maintenance. President Jaqua noted in a letter to Mr. 
Harper in 1928: 


One of the questions I am interested in is the amount of 
grass which we should attempt to place on the campus. 
I think there should not be too much and on the other 
hand I believe we ought to have enough so that the 
feeling of comfort and space which comes from grass is 
obvious. In other words, I think this matter might be 
practically settled by those who are to live here on the 
campus and be constantly under the impress of the 
physical setting rather than by theoretical or casual 
judgments. 


J. C. Harper was especially concerned about the po- 
tential costs of lawn. In 1935, for example, he advised 
Jaqua not to grass the quad because it would cost $1,500 
a year in upkeep. However, the following year he re- 
lented when a dedicated gift for installing and main- 
taining lawn was received by the College.*° 


The Central Quadrangle was planted with grass when 
the class of 1936 launched a successful campaign 
known as "grass before we graduate." Students raised 
half of the money for the improvement by foregoing 
dessert in the dining halls; the remainder was donated. 


The Bowling Green, in contrast to the Quadrangle, took 
form almost immediately (Figure 16). Its formal struc- 
ture of retaining walls and steps, flat lawn, and care 
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Figure 16 


fully placed plantings, including allées of trees on ei- 
ther side, set it apart from the informal Quadrangle. 
Special gifts were received for grading and planting in 
1927, detailed plans for steps and paths were prepared 
by mid-1928, and a planting plan was completed by the 
end of that year. 
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Janet Jacks Balch Recitation Hall and Ella 
Strong Denison Library 


In the early years of the College, some of the pre- 
existing cottages on campus were used for classrooms 
and offices (Figure 17). Soon, however, plans were 
made to construct a library and a multi-use recitation 
hall that included offices, classrooms, and an audito- 


Figure 17 
rium. 


Despite their ongoing relationship with Gordon 
Kaufmann, the Building Committee selected Sumner 
Hunt as the architect for Balch Hall (Figure 18). Hunt 
was a friend of Alan and Janet Jacks Balch, who pro- 
vided the funding for the planning and construction of 
the new building. Hunt worked together with Kaufmann 


Figure 18 


to integrate the new building into the existing campus 
plan.’ The building, which was named after trustee 
Janet Jacks Balch, was completed in 1929 and dedi- 
cated on the same day as Browning Hall. Although 
Gordon Kaufmann was not its architect, Balch Hall is 
seamlessly integrated with the other historic buildings 
in the grouping and is nearly indistinguishable from 
Kaufmann's works. It is clear that he had a role in its 
design, though Sumner Hunt was given the commis- 
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sion at the request of the donors. A formal entrance is 
located at the termination of 10th Street, and the build- 
ing is centered around two courtyards with open-air 
staircases providing circulation. 


President Jaqua was partly responsible for the siting of 
Balch Hall. The original site for an academic building 
was the northeast corner of the campus, where the 
main entrance from "College Way" was to be located. 
But in the spring of 1928, it was changed to Columbia 
Avenue at 10th Street. After walking the new site, 
Jaqua advised incorporating the existing trees on the 
site into inner courts. He also suggested that the en- 
trance be aligned with Tenth Street, saying, "I have 
often felt that there was something impressive about a 
building at the end ofa street."** 


President Jaqua also sought input from the trustees 
about the design of Balch Hall, asking Mrs. Dorsey for 
her opinion of the building's fitness for academic use. 
She replied, "I hope the building can be beautiful, not 
box-like. So keenly do I feel the influence of beauty in 
architecture that I can not bear to think of even a reci- 
tation building as being anything but attractive."*° 


The Ella Strong Denison Library was designed by 
Kaufmann and constructed in 1931, becoming the sec- 
ond academic building (Figure 19). It included an en- 
closed courtyard, Valencia Court. Denison Library in- 
cluded references to ecclesiastical architecture in its 
chapel-like plan and massing, its Gothic details in cast 
stone, and stained glass windows.*° 


Figure 19 


The academic or administrative buildings were sited at 
the west edge of the campus, along Columbia Avenue. 
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These two buildings were aligned to create east-west 
axes from major east-facing fagades. The central 
chapel-like portion of Denison Library and the fagade 
of Balch Auditorium present clear, symmetrical facades 
that can be seen across the campus. The construction 
and design of the west side of the campus occurred 
between 1929 and 1931. 


Margaret Fowler Garden, the Rose Garden, Iris 
Court, and the Cutting Garden 


The Great Depression slowed building activity in the 
1930s. During the early 1930s, the College was oper- 
ating at a deficit and a ten-percent reduction in all sala- 
ries was implemented to cut costs.‘! Nevertheless, 
several donations for capital projects allowed for the 
completion of several major landscape and garden 
projects as well as the construction of a swimming pool, 
an art building, and a residence for the president of the 
College. The swimming pool was constructed in 1930 
north of the campus, between Twelfth Street and Foothill 
Boulevard. Known as Alumnae Park and purchased 
by a group of supporters of the College called the Hon- 
orary Alumnae in 1928, the land was intended to serve 
as a recreational area for horseback riding, archery, 
field hockey, swimming, and tennis. A gymnasium and 
dance studio were planned but never constructed. 


Margaret Fowler Garden was completed in 1934 (Fig- 
ure 20). Although it was planned as a chapel garden, 
the chapel was never built. Instead, a small oratory 
was constructed at the northeast corner of the garden. 
Dedicated in honor of trustee Margaret Fowler, the 
garden was designed collaboratively by Kaufmann and 
Huntsman-Trout. It would become one of the most 
cherished places on the Scripps College campus. Lo- 
cated southeast of the Central Quadrangle, the larger 
portion of the garden was divided into four quadrants 
and planted with olive trees with a fountain at the cen- 
ter. The east wall of the garden was at Amherst Av- 
enue, extending the eastern edge of the built portion of 
the campus south from Dorsey Hall. 


A rose garden was also planted during this period. 
Located between Toll and Browning Halls, the rose 
garden was designed by Huntsman-Trout. The north 
wall of the garden became known as Graffiti Wall 
"where graduating classes since the first in 1931 have 
traditionally signed their names around a logo or im- 
age."? Other landscape spaces developed during this 
period included Iris and Sicilian Courts, located near 


Denison Library, and the Cutting Garden, located east 
of the Bowling Green. 


Figure 20 


Walls, Gates, and Campus Entrances 


Honnold Gate at Eleventh Street was completed in 1936 
(Figure 21). A campus enclosed by walls was a part 
of the early vision for the campus, and in the course of 


Figure 2 1 
the 1930s, fencing and walls were added to the perim- 


eter of the campus in order to enclose it. Kaufmann 
suggested reinforced concrete buildings with the cam- 
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pus "enclosed by a wall connecting all buildings, with 
the buildings facing inward." The decision to con- 
struct the walls was motivated by aesthetics, security, 
and the threat of flooding. In 1933, the College spent 
$43,500 to provide fencing, walls, and gates around the 
campus. The north side of the campus, behind Toll 
and Clark Halls, was fenced in 1933, and the walls that 
later enclosed the campus followed soon after. 


The main campus entrance at Ninth Street and Co- 
lumbia Avenue was also constructed during this pe- 
riod. "During the development of the original campus 
plan, [Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout] proposed vari- 
ous solutions, including a different walkway and court 
schemes and even a large rotunda building. A graceful 
flight of stone steps with low flanking walls was even- 
tually installed to bring visitors from street level up to 
Bowling Green."“ 


In 1938, an enormous flood washed down from the 
San Gabriel Mountains and across the campus. One 
factor in the flooding may have been work done by the 
Army Corps of Engineers to alleviate the effects of 
forest fires, which robbed the hillsides of soil-stabiliz- 
ing plants. Landscape architect Ralph Cornell pre- 
pared a report on the causes and effects of the flood 
on the campus. He recommended the construction of 
a solid wall along Twelfth Street.* 


Florence Rand Lang Art Building, the 
President's House, and Elm Tree Lawn 


The later buildings from this prime period of develop- 
ment are the Florence Rand Lang Art Building and the 
President's House. Although the President's House has 
been previously attributed to Reginald Johnson, 
Kaufmann's former partner, it is Kaufmann who de- 
signed this building.*° 


The Art Building was constructed in 1938 (Figure 22). 
Designed by Kaufmann with sketches and other sug- 
gestions provided by Millard Sheets, limited funds were 
available for building construction. Kaufmann noted 
at the time that he preferred reinforced concrete cov- 
ered in stucco as building materials, as used for the 
earlier buildings, but he would use reinforced brick, still 
considered a durable material with which to construct 
a permanent building.*” All involved seemed opposed 
to simply building a temporary building to meet the de- 
mand. They recognized that a partially finished build- 
ing could still serve as art studios and that a partially 


realized building might encourage other donors to step 
forward to complete the job. The building was eventu- 
ally completed in this manner as more funds were se- 
cured. 


Figure 22 


Constructed after the popularity of the Mediterranean 
Revival style had peaked, the building reflected the 
desire to continue the significant themes Kaufmann 
established in earlier buildings, such as masonry walls, 
red tile roofs, and courtyards. It departed from the 
Mediterranean tradition in its more abstract, less ro- 
manticized imagery and in its materials, due in part to a 
tighter budget as well as to changing architectural 
tastes. As it faced the Bowling Green, the original 
building was essentially symmetrical, a condition not 
found in the earlier buildings. 


The President's House was originally designed by 
Kaufmann's former partner Reginald Johnson, but was 
eventually constructed according to a later design by 
Gordon Kaufmann. It is the only building on the cam- 
pus from the period of significance that was not de- 
signed in the Mediterranean Revival style or with simi- 
lar materials. The building terminates a very signifi- 
cant east-west axis on the south part of the campus 
and shows the preference for symmetrical massing 
characteristic of the mid to late 1930s. J. C. Harper 
encouraged a smaller site in keeping with the modest 
tone he had tried to set for previous buildings, both 
because a smaller house and grounds would cost less 
to construct and to maintain, but also because he wanted 
to avoid "increas(ing) the impression that Scripps is a 
rich man's college." 
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The creation of Elm Tree Lawn, the last major land- | lawn and an impressive frame for the residence. With 
scape space of this period, served to connect the resi- the completion of these last two features, the first pe- 
dence to the rest of the campus. The allée ofelmtrees _ riod of development on the campus came to a close. 
created a linear connection between the facade of 

Balch Auditorium and the residence at Amherst Av- 

enue, while also serving visually as an extended front 


TABLE 1: BUILDINGS AND ASSOCIATED COURTYARDS CONSTRUCTED BETWEEN 1926 AND 1939 


Building Associated Courtyards Architect 
Name? and Gardens®° Landscape Architect Year 


Eleanor Joy Toll Palm Court (Star Court) Gordon Kaufmann 1927 Residence Hall 
Hall Outer Court Edward Huntsman-Trout 
Entrance Patio 
Grace Scripps Cypress Court Gordon Kaufmann 1928 Residence Hall 
Clark Hall Olive Court Edward MHuntsman-Trout 
West Clark Hall Patios 
Entrance Patio 


Janet Jacks Balch Sycamore Court Sumner Hunt 1929 Academic/ 
Recitation Hall Eucalyptus Court (with Gordon Kaufmann) Administration 
Tenth Street Entrance Edward MHuntsman-Trout 
Auditorium Entrance 
South Balch Court 
Sicilian Court (Betty Cree 
Edwards Court) 
Iris Court 


Ellen Browning Manana Court Gordon Kaufmann 1929 Residence Hall 
Hall Japanese Orchard Edward Huntsman-Trout 
(Student Garden) 
Upper East Court (Tower 
Court) 
Lower East Court (Turtle 
Court) 


Susan Miller Dorsey Court Gordon Kaufmann 1930 Residence Hall 
Dorsey Hall Edward Huntsman-Trout 
Ella Strong Valencia Court Gordon Kaufmann 1931 Library 
Denison Library Edward Huntsman-Trout 
Swimming Pool I N/A Gordon Kaufmann 1933 Recreation 
Edward MHuntsman-Trout 


Florence Rand Seal Court Gordon Kaufmann 1938 Academic 
Lang Art Building] North Patio (Holden Court)|Edward Huntsman-Trout 
(Elizabth Hubert Oriental Court (Stewart 
Malott Commons) Court) 
President's House] President's Garden (Revelle Gordon Kaufmann 1939 Administrative/ 
(Revelle House) House Garden) [landscape designer Residence 
Front Lawn (West Lawn) unknown] 
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TABLE 2: LANDSCAPES CONSTRUCTED BETWEEN 1926 AND 1939 


Landscape 
Name 


Location 


Architect 
Landscape Architect Year 


Landscape 
Type 


Bowling Green5! South End of Campus Gordon Kaufmann 1927 Open Space/ 
Edward Huntsman-Trout Lawn 


Central 
Quadrangle 
(Jaqua 
Quadrangle) 


North End of Campus 


Rose Garden North End of Campus 
Between Toll and 


Browning Halls 


Margaret 


South end of Central 
Quadrangle 


East of Bowling 
Green Lawn 


Ninth Street 
Entry (southwest 
campus 
entrance) 


Northeast corner of 
Ninth Street and 
Columbia Avenue 


Honnold Gate & 
Eleventh St. 
Entrance, 
including 
flagstone 

walk and olive 

trees between 

Denison Library 
and Grace 

Scripps Clark 

Hall 


Eleventh Street and 
Columbia Avenue 


Edward 


Gordon Kaufmann 1929 Open Space 
Huntsman-Trout 


Edward 
Fowler East Side of Campus 
Garden South of Dorsey Hall Edward 


Edward 


Gordon Kaufmann 1934 Cutting Garden 
Huntsman-Trout 


Edward 


Gordon Kaufmann 1934 
Huntsman-Trout 


Gordon Kaufmann 1938 
Huntsman-Trout 


Edward 


Edward 


nn an ad 


Gordon Kaufmann 1934 Garden 
Huntsman-Trout 
Olive Grove East of Bowling 
Green Lawn Edward 


Oak Tree 
Terrace 


Cutting Garden 


Gordon Kaufmann 1934 Grove 
Huntsman-Trout 

Gordon Kaufmann 1927 Terrace 
Huntsman-Trout 


Campus 
Entrance 


Campus 
Entrance 


Elm Tree Lawn | Between Balch Auditorium Gordon Kaufmann 1939 Allee or Walk 
and President’s House Edward MHuntsman-Trout 


Between Margaret Fowler 
Garden and Elm Tree 
Lawn, parallel to 
Amherst Avenue 


Tennis Courts I Northwest corner of 
Ninth Street and 


Amherst Avenue 


NEW CONSTRUCTION: 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE EAST 
CAMPUS, 1956-1971 


2.5 


After a hiatus in building construction of nearly two 
decades, the second period of campus growth began 
when the college acquired the land between Amherst 


Edward 


Gordon Kaufmann 1934 Allee or Walk 
Huntsman-Trout 


Edward 


Huntsman-Trout Athletic facility 


and Mills Avenues in 1958. It ended with the comple- 
tion of the Humanities Building in 1971 (a period of 
thirteen years). This period saw the doubling of the 
size of the campus and the construction of three addi- 
tional residence halls, a major addition to Denison Li- 
brary, facilities for dance and music, a new swimming 
pool, and the humanities building. The architects and 
landscape architects involved included local firms Criley 
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and McDowell and Smith and Williams, as well as na- 
tionally-known figures such as John Carl Warnecke 
and landscape architect Thomas Church. 


The Claremont Colleges continued to expand during 
this period. In addition to Pomona College (1887), 
Claremont Graduate University (1925), Scripps Col- 
lege (1926), and Claremont Men's College (later re- 
named Claremont McKenna College) (1946), two 
additional Claremont Colleges were established: 
Harvey Mudd College (1955) and Pitzer College 
(1963). 


Foothill Boulevard was projected as a natural northern 
boundary for The Claremont Colleges, and by 1945 
the colleges had explicitly identified the goal of acquir- 
ing all land south of Foothill, north of Sixth Street, east 
of College Avenue, and west of Mills Avenue. This 
land, being mostly free of construction, provided a clear 
view to Foothill Boulevard and to the mountains (Fig- 
ure 23). The area between Twelfth Street and Foothill 
Boulevard known as Alumnae Park became the site 
of Harvey Mudd College in 1958. 


Figure 23 


Harvey Mudd College received Alumnae Park; Scripps 
College received the land that became the East Cam- 
pus, in addition to a cash payment of $213,750. The 
payment covered the cost to Scripps for the construc- 
tion of anew swimming pool, removal ofa portion ofa 
wall on Amherst Avenue, utility connections, a barbeque 
area and amphitheatre in the northeast corner, a water 
system, and other landscaping. At the time Scripps 
acquired the land, the College already owned and built 
upon the southwestern portion of the block, which is 
the location of the President's House. The Claremont 
Colleges, Pomona College, and Scripps College owned 
the remainder of the property east to Mills Avenue and 


north to Twelfth Street. In addition, individuals not af- 
filiated with the College owned the two small lots near 
the northwest corner. 


Figure 24 


During this period, a major building campaign was un- 
dertaken with a strong emphasis on providing additional 
housing for students. The link between the old and 
new parts of the campus was created with the exten- 
sion of a lawn and pathway east from the south end of 
the Central Quadrangle between Dorsey Hall and 
Margaret Fowler Garden. The 1958 swimming pool 
and Kimberly Hall were sited to flank this axis; lawn 
was added as part of the landscape design (Figure 24). 


Most of the buildings on the East Campus are the work 
of Criley and McDowell, a local architectural firm based 
in Claremont. Theodore (Ted) Criley had been em- 
ployed in the office of Gordon Kaufmann. Both Ted 
Criley and Fred McDowell had strong family connec- 
tions to Scripps. Criley and McDowell designed Kim- 
berly Hall in 1961, Wilbur Hall in 1961, the Freshman 
Wings of Toll and Clark Halls in 1963-64, the Dorothy 
Drake Wing of Denison Library in 1966, Routt-Frankel 
Hall in 1966, and an addition to the Dance Building in 
1971 (Figure 25). Criley and McDowell were com- 
missioned to plan what was referred to at the time as a 
"remodeling" of Balch Hall in 1965-1967, and to design 
additional studios for Lang Art Building. They also 
provided local assistance to John Warnecke for the 
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Edwards Humanities Building, which was designed 
toward the end of a period in which his Philadelphia 
office had a number of commissions in California. 


Figure 25 _ 


The sheer number of these buildings and projects makes 
Criley and McDowell the third most prolific designers 
on the campus, following Gordon Kaufmann and Ed- 
ward Huntsman-Trout. None of these buildings, how- 
ever, stands out for its architectural merit, and the overall 
planning of the East Campus does not contain the 
strength and number of significant spaces and overall 
planning as seen in the central, historic campus. It 
appears that Scripps had a good relationship with the 
firm during the 1960s and that their proximity to the 
campus and their personal connections may have made 
them a comfortable choice for the administration and 
trustees to work with at that time. 


Smith and Williams were also local architects, practic- 
ing in Pasadena. Whitney Smith was on the Scripps 
faculty. Smith and Williams were well regarded in Los 
Angeles architectural circles, and known particularly 
in the Pasadena area where they were based. They 
were also associated with the University of Southern 
California and were known for their post and beam 
style buildings, mostly residential. This group of archi- 
tects was sometimes loosely known as the "Pasadena- 
USC School." Smith and Williams designed several 
buildings on campus in 1958: Swimming Pool, Pattison 
Recital Hall and Music Building, and Richardson 
Dance Building.” 


Edward Huntsman-Trout continued to work on the 
campus in the early part of this period, particularly on 
the planning for the East Campus. In the 1950s, he 
designed the landscape and gardens for Kimberly and 
Wilbur Hall and the Music and Dance Buildings (Fig- 
ure 26). These appear to be the last landscape work 
he did for the college, though he continued to partici- 
pate in such discussions into the early 1970s. 


Figure 26 


Millard Sheets drew the plans for the President's Suite 
of Offices that altered the east side of Balch Hall. 
Sheets was a member of the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee. Minutes of that Committee for the 1966- 
67 fiscal/academic year have extremely brief mentions 
of the project. The plans were presented in September 
1966, and then in March 1967, he also presented plans 
for the furnishing of the offices. None of the Bulletin 
issues or any other "official" publication for that year 
indicated that any new construction had taken place. 


Thomas D. Church was the designer of the Elizabeth 
Monroe Wood Steps, a monumental staircase con- 
structed in 1971 at the junction of the Central Quad- 
rangle and the Bowling Green. The new staircase al- 
lowed convenient passage between the two major land- 
scape spaces and introduced a major new feature into 
the historic area of the campus. Church may have also 
been involved in alterations made to the Bowling Green 
Lawn at this time, notably the removal of the central 
section of the east hedge and wall and the design of 
the west entrance to the Humanities Building from the 
Bowling Green. 


The Wood Steps were intended to provide an outdoor 
space that would serve as both a stage and a gathering 
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TABLE 3: NEW BUILDINGS AND ASSOCIATED COURTYARDS CONSTRUCTED BETWEEN 1956 - 1971 


Building 
Name 


Associated Courtyards 
and Gardens 


Architect 
Landscape Architect 


Music Building Music / Dance Court Smith and Williams 


Beatrice E. 
Richardson 
Dance Studio 


Smith and Williams 


Swimming Pool Swimming Pool Deck and Smith and Williams 1958 Recreation 
II related plantings 

Mary Kimberly Kimberly Court Criley and McDowell Residence Hall 
Hall 


Marguerite and Wilbur Court 
Van Rensselaer 
G. Wilbur Hall 
Freshman Wing, Cour du Soleil 
Addition 
to Toll Hall 


Freshman Wing, 
Addition 
to Clark Hall 


Hibiscus Court 


Dorothy M. Drake 
Wing, Addition 
to Ella Strong 
Denison Library 


Valencia Court (Altered) 


Routt-Frankel Routt-Frankel Court 
Hall East Entrance and Water 
Feature 
Apartments Water Feature 
Japanese Garden 
Waste Memorial Court 


Edwards 
Humanities 
Building 


Lyddon Court 
Olive Walk 
West Entrance (Birds of 
Paradise) 
South Terrace 


place for music and dance, rallies, student discussion, 
and informal interaction. Elizabeth Monroe Wood was 
an art collector who traveled frequently in Asia. She 
was close to many people in the Scripps community. 
She had recently passed away when the Steps were 
dedicated, and an insert soliciting donations for the cam- 
paign to build the Steps was included in the booklet 
prepared for her memorial. 


Church was a dozen years younger than Huntsman- 
Trout and an admirer of his work. He grew up in Cali- 
fornia and he shared some of Huntsman-Trout's ideas, 
including an interest in the similarity of climate, geog- 
raphy, and vegetation in California and the Mediterra- 
nean. Church visited Italy and Spain in 1927 and wrote 
his master's thesis based on his travels. During an- 


Criley and McDowell 


John Carl Warnecke 


a 
oe 


and McDowell 


and McDowell 


— 


1966 Residence Hall 
1983 


other trip to Europe in 1937, Church was exposed to 
European modernism and "began a period of experi- 
mentation," in which his work acquired the character- 


and McDowell 


and McDowell 


istics for which he was most known.*? The Scripps 
commission appears to have been among his last. His 
most active years were the 1930s to the 1950s. He 
died in 1978. 


In a 1971 letter to Scripps President Mark Curtis, 
Huntsman-Trout stated that he had reviewed Church's 
plans for the Bowling Green, and "(felt) strongly that 
the proposal was in error.... Instead there should be 
improved peripheral circulation adjacent to the Humani- 
ties Building," a critique that applies to the Wood Steps 
equally well.™4 
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TABLE 4: LANDSCAPE SPACES OR FEATURES CONSTRUCTED BETWEEN 1956 AND 1971 


Landscape 


Name Location 


Amherst 
Avenue 
Entrances 


Ninth Street and Amherst; 
Twelfth Street and 
Amherst 


Architect 
Landscape Architect 


Edward 


Landscape 
Type 


Huntsman-Trout Campus 


Entrances 


Mall East of Central Quadrangle, | Edward Huntsman-Trout 1957 Allee or Walk 
South of Dorsey Hall 


Olive Walk North of Humanities 


Building 


Elizabeth 
Monroe 
Wood Steps 


Between Central 
Quadrangle and Bowling 
Green 


Southeast corner of 
Twelfth Street and 
Amherst Avenue 


Tennis Courts II 


Unknown, an earlier walk 1971 Allee or Walk 
in this location may 
have been designed by 
Huntsman-Trout 


Edward 


“Ss 


Criley and McDowell 


Athletic facility 


Tennis Courts III} Northeast of east garden of 1967 Athletic facility 
president’s house 


The design of the Wood Steps is unusual within the 
body of Church's work, and is not easily recognized as 
such. Early in his career, before designing the land- 
scapes and gardens he was best known for, Church 
had "abandoned the central axis in favor of multiplicity 
of viewpoints, simple planes, and flowing lines" and 
included in his 1940s and later gardens "curvilinear pools, 
zigzags and piano curves, trompe l'oeil, and false per- 
spective."*° The Wood Steps, in contrast, are sym- 
metrical and monumental and have a more classical 
plan, opening as they do onto the symmetrical Bowling 
Green. The construction of the Wood Steps and the 
Humanities Building dramatically reshaped the central 
campus and may have been a part of a larger plan. A 
1970 list of future capital projects includes "(r)evise 
grounds according to preliminary plan by Thomas 
Church." 


2 e 6 ACQUISITION AND REUSE: 
WEST CAMPUS, 1985- PRESENT 


In 1985, the six Claremont Colleges approved a com- 
prehensive land agreement. The agreement was the 
end of a long process of negotiation between Scripps 
and the other colleges and the beginning of a new era 
of campus expansion. In principle, the agreement was 
designed to allow for the future growth and develop- 
ment of each of the colleges within the system. From 


the perspective of Scripps College, the result was the 
potential to acquire and reuse existing buildings located 
between Dartmouth Avenue and Columbia Avenue, 
west of the existing campus. All of the land now owned 
by Scripps west of Columbia Avenue was purchased 
in 1987, prior to the purchase of the buildings. 


One of the first buildings purchased under this agree- 
ment was known as the Benezet Psychology building. 
Located at the south end of the block bounded by Elev- 
enth Street, Dartmouth Avenue, Twelfth Street, and 
Columbia Avenue, the building was acquired by Scripps 
in 1990. It was remodeled based upon a design by the 
architectural firm of Anshen + Allen in June 1992, at 
which time windows were added to the second and 
third floors, and was renamed Harry and Grace Steele 
Hall. 


Two buildings at the north and south ends of this block, 
respectively, were purchased by the College at the same 
time: the Joint Science Center, originally designed by 
the firm of Caudill Rowlett Scott, and Baxter Hall. The 
Joint Science center was remodeled by Anshen + Allen 
and renamed Lang Art Studios, and by 1994 a compre- 
hensive project to develop art studios and a gallery was 
completed. Landscape architect Pamela Burton rede- 
signed the courtyards. Together with the new 
Williamson Gallery and gallery offices and storage in 
Baxter Hall, the area is now collectively known as the 
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Millard Sheets Art Center. 


In 1999, Scripps purchased Garrison Theater from the 
Claremont University Consortium. The building was 
originally designed by Sheets and Underwood. Lo- 
cated in the block bounded by Eleventh Street, Colum- 
bia Avenue, Tenth Street, and Dartmouth Avenue, the 
building is now knownas the Scripps College Performing 
Arts Center. 


The buildings added to the campus west of Columbia 
Avenue in this most recent period were built over sev- 
eral different periods (some before being acquired by 
Scripps) and designed in disparate styles. Most are 
large multi-story buildings set back from the street in 
landscaped settings that appear to date from the same 
period as the buildings. Some smaller buildings are set 
among them. 


2. 


"7 RECENT CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS 


Two buildings in the East Campus area and Malott 
Commons in the historic district were constructed in 
the past four years. An attempt has been made to 
celebrate the history of Scripps and integrate the new 
buildings into the existing campus through the use of 
similar architectural styles, materials, and massing. A 
new residence hall, Jungels-Winkler Hall, was con- 
structed on the site of the 1958 swimming pool. In 
2001 anew swimming pool, the third in Scripps's his- 
tory, was constructed in the athletic zone on the east 
side of the campus. 


In order to create the new Malott Commons, the former 
Lang Art Building was substantially altered. The project 
created an essentially new building at the southern end 
of the campus with an interior suited for use as a com- 
mons, containing communal and private dining, kitchen, 
and meeting facilities. The architect of the project, 
Brenda Levin, added Spanish Colonial Revival type 
features and materials as well as features such as a 
tower near the west end and an exterior staircase on 
the north side to the existing building, which faces the 
Bowling Green and terminates the main north-to-south 
axis of the campus. 


The college campus is now composed of approximately 
thirty buildings in three geographic areas which reflect 
distinct periods of development. The historic core, with 


its character-defining features and spaces, remains 
paramount. Later growth is arranged to the east and 
west, lacking the architectural and planning distinction 
of the original yet providing useful educational venues. 


The Statement of Historic Principles is intended to codify 
the most representative and significant aspects of the 
landscape and architectural design of the historic 
Scripps College campus. The purpose of this state- 
ment is to provide students, faculty, staff, visitors, con- 
tractors, and designers with a succinct understanding 
of the design elements that make the historic campus 
unique and recognizable as distinct. 


Gordon Kaufmann and Edward Huntsman-Trout were 
the primary designers of the historic campus and worked 
closely with the Scripps College Board of Trustees and 
Administration. Constructed between 1927 and 1939, 
the historic central area of the campus demonstrates a 
remarkable interrelationship of interior and exterior 
spaces. 
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TABLE 5: WEST CAMPUS BUILDINGS ACQUIRED BY SCRIPPS, 1990-PRESENT 


Building Associated Original Architect, Year Landscape 
Name Courtyards Architect, Landscape (remodel) Type 
and Gardens Landscape Architect 
Architect (remodel) 
Lang Art Betty Lewis Caudill Rowlett 1968 |Anshen + Allen 1994 Art Studios 
Studios Bixby Court Scott Pamela Burton 
Baxter Hall none Allison and 1956 |Anshen + Allen 1992 Offices - Shared 
Rible by Scripps; 
Academic 


Scripps College Lee Pattison Sheets and 1963 |boora associates 2003 Recital Hall, 
Performing Court Underwood and Music Library, 
Arts Center 1968 Faculty Studios 

as well as 
Classrooms 
Harry and Fine Arts Caudill Rowlett 1968 |Anshen + Allen 1992 Academic, 
Grace Foundation Scott Offices 
Steele Hall Courtyard 

Ruth Chandler Fine Arts Anshen + Allen N/A N/A Art Gallery 

Williamson Foundation Pamela Burton 
Gallery Courtyard 


TABLE 6: RECENT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS WITHIN THE HISTORIC DISTRICT OR THE EAST 
CAMPUS, 1990-PRESENT 


Building Associated Courtyards Architect 
Name and Gardens Landscape Architect 


Keck Science none Anshen + Allen 1992 Academic 
Center 


Elizabeth Hubert Holden Court Brenda Levin Dining Hall 
Malott Seal Court Katherine Spitz Reception 
Commons Stewart Court 
(remodel of 
Florence Rand 
Lang Art 
Building) 


Gabrielle Jungels-Winkler North Backen, Arrigoni and Residence Hall 
Jungels-Winkler Court Ross (BAR) 
Hall Jungels-Winkler South SWA 
Terrace 


Swimming Pool Swimming Pool Deck and Moule & Polyzoides 2001 Recreation 
Il Exterior Building Plantings Carter, Romanek 


Redesign of none Brian Bloom 2001 Kitchen, pantr 

kitchens, and dining 

pantries, and room areas 
dining rooms of converted to 
Toll, Clark, student and 
Browning, and recreation 

Dorsey Halls rooms 
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TABLE 6: RECENT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS WITHIN THE HISTORIC DISTRICT OR THE EAST 
CAMPUS, 1990-PRESENT CONTINUED 


Architect 
Landscape Architect 


Building Associated Courtyards 
Name and Gardens 


Redesign of Kimberly/Wilbur Backen, Arrigoni and Living room, 


living room, Courtyard Ross (BAR) dining room, 
dining room, and 


(redesigned) and central 


central cooking 


kitchen in 
Wilbur Hall 


cooking kitchen 
converted to 
student rooms 


and two- 
bedroom 
apartment 


Between Clark Oasis Court Carter, Romanek Service drive 
and Toll Halls and 
surrounding 
garden 
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3. STATEMENT OF HISTORIC 
PRINCIPLES 
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3 e 1 THE LANDSCAPE DESIGNS OF 
EDWARD HUNTSMAN-TROUT 


Edward Huntsman-Trout had a unique influence on the 
development of the Scripps College landscape, and his 
involvement with the College lasted more than forty 
years. Since the first buildings and landscapes at Scripps 
College were developed, there has been a great inter- 
est in the evolution of the campus's unique landscape 
design. This section describes the career, design phi- 
losophy, and experiences of Edward Hunstman-Trout.* 


Family Background and Early Education 


Huntsman-Trout was born on a small farm in Ontario, 
Canada in 1889, the youngest of five children. His 
mother died when he was three years old and his older 
sister assumed the responsibility of caring for the young 
boy. When his father became ill with tuberculosis, 
Huntsman-Trout and his sister moved in with their great 
aunt and uncle, Edward and Jenny Trout. The Trouts 
lived on a large country estate in the Toronto area. As 
a young man, Huntsman-Trout spent much of his time 
alone and developed a love of the outdoors. He was 
also an avid reader and student of languages. About 
this aspect of his character, Sarah Jane Gross writes, 
"Languages and literature remained a significant inter- 
est throughout his life, and until his death in 1974, he 
enjoyed reading the classics in their original languages, 
and, on occasion, translating them into English."°’ 


After attending a grammar school in Toronto, Hunts- 
man-Trout moved with his adopted family to Florida, 
where the Trouts had a winter home. Baptized Ed- 
ward Trout Huntsman, he changed his name to Ed- 
ward Huntsman-Trout at the time of his formal adop- 
tion by his relatives. In Florida, he worked for a nurs- 
ery and developed a love of plants and the practice of 
horticulture. 


In 1907, his family moved again, this time to Holly- 
wood, California where he attended Hollywood High 
School. After two years of study, he was admitted to 
the University of California at Berkeley as a science 
major. The field of landscape architecture was rela- 
tively new and, at this time, Berkeley did not offer it as 
a course of study. Huntsman-Trout took classes in 
geology, mathematics, botany, and architecture while a 
student there. 


Design Influences 


Huntsman-Trout believed strongly that architecture and 
landscape architecture were closely related. Gross 
reports that he often expressed regret at not majoring 
in architecture while a student at Berkeley.** In 1913, 
Huntsman-Trout entered Harvard University, where 
he enrolled in the graduate program in landscape ar- 
chitecture. 


Among the ideas Huntsman-Trout encountered at 
Harvard was the work of Charles A. Platt, who rose 
to prominence in the 1890s with architectural critic 
Herbert Croly as his champion and the award of sev- 
eral significant garden design commissions.” Platt's 
influence has been described as follows: 


In all his landscape design and planning, Platt empha- 
sized the careful integration of exterior and interior space 
through the use of architectonic garden components 
and strong vistas to provide visual and circulatory con- 
nections. He was a careful student of history and ap- 
plied the lessons he learned to the needs of contempo- 
rary pleasure gardens and public spaces. Although he 
almost never wrote about his own work as a landscape 
architect, his designs were constantly published and 
exerted a strong influence on the emerging profession 
of landscape architecture. 


During this period, Platt's ideas were regarded as in- 
novative, new concepts in landscape architecture. Ear- 
lier schools of thought, such as the landscape garden- 
ing school and new eclecticism, were being gradually 
supplanted, but, in Huntsman-Trout’s view, not quickly 
enough. Dissatisfied with the reluctance to change and 
the continuing influence of English-inspired curvilinear 
designs, which he derided as the "spaghetti school," he 
completed the necessary coursework but never received 
a degree.” Huntsman-Trout found more like-minded 
thinkers in the Architecture Department, where the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts influence was strong, and he 
took classes in Italian Renaissance architecture and 
neo-classical design. 


After Harvard he worked in the offices of Fletcher 
Steele in Boston and A.D. Taylor in Cleveland. He 
also served in World War I from 1917 to 1919. Steele 
was "one of the earliest landscape architects in the 
east to promote the idea of the backyard as an ‘out- 
door livingroom,' an extension of the indoor living 
space."*' Huntsman-Trout was influenced by Steele's 
interest in new ideas, but was dissatisfied with "work- 
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ing on someone else's designs" and wanted more con- 
trol.” This desire to oversee a project from the con- 
ception of the design to its completion has been de- 
scribed as one of Huntsman-Trout's essential personal 
characteristics.” 


Huntsman-Trout opened his own practice in Hollywood 
in 1922.% He worked primarily on residential projects 
before receiving the Scripps commission. During this 
period, enthusiasm for Southern California's warm cli- 
mate and conducive growing conditions led to an eclec- 
tic variety of landscape designs accompanying an 
equally eclectic variety of architectural styles. Around 
the time Huntsman-Trout first established his practice, 
European-trained horticulturists, often through the ser- 
vices of a nursery, commonly designed the large estate 
gardens of Southern California. Huntsman-Trout him- 
self worked briefly for the Beverly Hills Nursery be- 
fore establishing his own practice. As the Twenties 
progressed, however, Southern California's most promi- 
nent landscape architects were also establishing their 
own practices and joining together to form landscape 
architecture companies. 


Client Philosophy 


Huntsman-Trout worked closely with his clients and 
believed that an understanding of their needs and tastes 
was essential to success. Gross described this method 
as the "artist-patron relationship" and asserts that it was 
one of the unique aspects of his career.°’ Huntsman- 
Trout also spent a considerable amount of time be- 
coming familiar with the site itself, including the rela- 
tionship of the land to any buildings or structures, to- 
pography, existing trees and other vegetation, patterns 
of sunlight and shade, drainage, views and vistas, even 
patterns of shadows. 


Huntsman-Trout has also been described as "principled 
and uncompromising." He was very willing to work 
with clients, but also felt that quality of materials and 
design were essential. He often discussed his inten- 
tions and philosophical approach with the client before 
beginning a new project. 


His first designs for the Scripps campus were presented 
in April 1927. Using the conceptual plan for the cam- 
pus developed by Kaufmann five months prior as a 
base, he added his own ideas about circulation, plantings, 
gardens, and spatial organization to the plan. At the 
time, he wrote, "This plan is developed from the ar- 


rangement shown by Mr. Kaufmann and essays to 
achieve ... a dignified and coherent general scheme 
with a considerable variety of individual interest ..."° 
Working collaboratively, the two designers created a 
campus master plan and a series of drawings illustrat- 
ing their concepts while Toll Hall, the first building of 
the new college, was under construction. As described 
elsewhere, the campus plan went through a number of 
iterations as the two designers adapted to changing 
conditions and many of the planned buildings were con- 
structed. 


At Scripps, Huntsman-Trout worked closely with 
Kaufmann and the College. The relationship was not 
always smooth, however. In September 1928, "Presi- 
dent Jaqua wrote Kaufmann a very agitated letter com- 
plaining about 'Mr. Trout's habit of delay and indeci- 
sion." Jaqua's concerns were apparently quickly 
alleviated as Huntsman-Trout continued on the project 
for many years thereafter. 


Inevitability of Design 


Known for a site-specific approach to each project, 
Huntsman-Trout's work has been described by David 
Streatfield as "regionally appropriate" for the semi-arid 
climate of Southern California and "architectonic" in 
character. Huntsman-Trout once expressed his de- 
sign philosophy as follows: 


It has always been my firm conviction that the planning 
which we do should seek the obvious, the least com- 
mon denominator, the inevitable. My stuff has rarely 
gotten in the picture magazines, and when it has, I have 
always felt somewhat uneasy. I like it best when what I 
have done seems not to have been contrived. It was 
just there. 


In stylistic terms, Huntsman-Trout did not favor one 
particular mode. Instead, he designed "according to 
the client's needs and the demands of the site."7! 


Huntsman-Trout viewed the garden functionally, as an 
architectural element to be integrated in design with 
the interior spaces of a house. He wrote in 1928: 


... with all the courts and patios which our present pre- 
dilection for the Mediterranean sort of expression is 
giving us, so few of them succeed with just the right 
balance of shelter and airiness, of sunlight and shade, 
of enclosure and space. When these wants are all sat- 
isfied in one, the garden is truly what it should be, an- 
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other room in the home, a place in which to eat or play, 
or to gossip, or where we may expose the sleepy pores 
to the friendly ultraviolet ray of the sun. All of which 
adds up to equal importance with the living-room, if not 
the kitchen. 


As such, landscape spaces were conceived by Hunts- 
man-Trout in architectural terms and special attention 
was devoted to the interrelationships between indoor 
and outdoor spaces, a characteristic much in evidence 
at Scripps. 


Selection of Plant Materials 


Huntsman-Trout's early training in horticulture and pro- 
fessional work for nurseries were of great benefit to 
his landscape architecture practice and to his clients. 
Possessing a detailed knowledge of trees and plant ma- 
terials, he was able to call upon a wide variety of pos- 
sible plantings for the task at hand. The diversity of 
plants used in the design of Scripps is a testament to 
this aspect of his work. 


Regarding the use of grass, Gross writes, "The use of 
turf was avoided wherever possible, as he thought that 
it was inappropriate to California. In place of turf, he 
used other types of plant materials such as trees, shrubs 
and groundcovers and/or paving."” It is interesting to 
note that Trout regarded the installation of grass at the 
Central Quadrangle a mistake, one that had implica- 
tions for other plantings including the orange tree allée. 
Of this pathway Huntsman-Trout later said, "the or- 
ange-lined path became a mistake, the oranges have 
never flourished because of lawn and the path is for- 
eign and cuts in two a generous field."” 


Huntsman-Trout used a variety of trees in his design 
for Scripps. Architect Stephanos Polyzoides writes 
that "the intent was to use evergreen and deciduous 
trees to express California's extremes of climate."” 
Huntsman-Trout frequently used large, mature trees in 
his landscape designs, at times traveling great distances 
and spending many hours to find the appropriate tree 
for a project.” The organic structural forms of trees 
and their branches were used as a design element by 
Huntsman-Trout to balance the formal, rectilinear 
shapes he favored for paths and shrubs.” The el- 
egance of Kaufmann's exteriors is partly due to the 
way Hunstman-Trout planted trees close to the build- 
ings in order to cast shadows on the large expanses of 
plaster. (See Scripps College Tree Tour, Appendix G.) 


Other Landscape Designs by Edward Huntsman- 
Trout 


Other landscape designs by Edward Huntsman-Trout 
include the Harvey Mudd Estate, the Jay Paley Estate, 
and the Calvin Johnston Estate. Huntsman-Trout's own 
house has also been cited as an example of his design 
philosophy. 
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3-2 HISTORIC PRINCIPLES 


This section presents an analysis of the Scripps Col- 
lege landscape design and lists some of the most well- 
known quotations about the campus. While these his- 
toric principles are somewhat like "character-defining 
features," a frequently used concept in historic preser- 
vation, they differ in that they are intended to capture 
design intent. As stated in the goals for this project, 
the statement of historic principles is intended to de- 
scribe the "goals, priorities, values, and concerns" of 
Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout. In other words, why 
did they make the decisions they did and why does the 
campus look the way it does? 


The statement will be used as a guide for future devel- 
opment. A few words of caution are in order in this 
respect. First, new work should not be designed to 
imitate the form of the historic campus without under- 
standing its roots. The statement allows insight into 
the reasons why Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout made 
the decisions they did and it is these principles that 
should be adhered to, not merely the forms. Second, 
false historicism should be avoided. Third, in the newer 
areas of the campus outside the historic district, im- 
provement of linkages to the historic district should be 
pursued, and a focus on compatibility with the historic 
district is likely to be successful. 


Design Principles of Gordon Kaufmann and Ed- 
ward Huntsman-Trout 


The values and priorities of Kaufmann and Huntsman- 
Trout are stated in ten principles listed below. A brief 
explanation follows each statement. Where appropri- 
ate, references to specific statements by the design- 
ers are included. 


Principle #1: Landscape and architectural 
design will be integrated. 


Huntsman-Trout and Kaufmann believed in col- 
laboration. The design they produced demonstrates 
a finely-tuned working relationship, an adherence 
to an overall campus plan, and a willingness to 
share ideas. One reason for this unity of design is 
Huntsman-Trout's architectural education and 
skills. A primary concern for Huntsman-Trout was 
the relationship between landscape and architec- 
ture. 


Principle #2: The materials used on campus will 
be durable and of the highest quality. 


Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout believed in dura- 
bility and permanence, as Miss Scripps did. Hunts- 
man-Trout was well known for his attention to de- 
tail and his insistence on using quality materials. 
He was also unwilling to design fancy gardens or 
landscapes that were intended to obscure or out- 
shine inferior architectural designs. Working closely 
together with the Trustees, the designers created 
a campus environment that exhibited fine work- 
manship and was designed to last. Manifesting 
what Huntsman-Trout termed “inevitability”, the 
campus environment was designed to give the im- 
pression that it was well-suited to its surroundings 
and grounded in place. 


Principle #3: Protect historic and scenic views. 


Views are an essential characteristic of the Scripps 
campus. Kaufmann and Hunstman-Trout were 
careful to protect the historic views, especially the 
view of Mount San Antonio from the central cam- 
pus. They also were careful to maintain the views 
and vistas created by the axial arrangement of 
buildings. 


Principle #4: Walkways, paths, and landscaping 
will be designed with visual interest at a 
pedestrian-scale to encourage socialability and 
a leisurely pace. 


Edward Huntsman-Trout stated that he designed 
the pathways at Scripps to be "peripheral" and this 
circulation pattern is characteristic of the campus. 
Walking the Scripps campus, one moves through a 
variety of designed spaces and a series of visual, 
auditory, and sensory experiences. Often straight- 
lined and geometric in character, but rarely direct, 
the pathways of Scripps allow for a leisurely pace. 
This design allows the pedestrian time to experi- 
ence foliage on the trees, a pattern of shadows, or 
a mountain vista. Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout 
valued the pedestrian experience and gave pedes- 
trian access priority over vehicular access. Park- 
ing and service areas are located at the rear of the 
buildings, towards the exterior of the campus. 
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Principle #5: Site new buildings at the street 


edges and the perimeter of campus. With street 


walls, design with an inward orientation to 
promote the use of central interior spaces. 


Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout placed a priority 
on the interior spaces of the campus. They ori- 
ented the buildings and landscapes according to 
the historic precedent of medieval English monas- 
teries and colleges, placing buildings outward near 
the surrounding streets to create a central quad- 
rangle and a cloistered environment. 


Principle #6: New landscape and architectural 


Principle #9: Design new buildings and land- 
scapes to promote indoor-outdoor connections. 
Fountains are suitable ornaments for court- 
yards, providing visual interest, pleasant 
sounds, and a cooling effect on the space. 


Architectural features such as open passageways, 
interior courtyards, and doorways to the exterior 
promote connections between indoor and outdoor 
spaces. Landscape features such as pergolas, 
mature leafy trees, and allées promote the use of 
outdoor spaces by providing shade and visual in- 
terest. Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout made 
these landscape and architectural features primary 


features in the historic district will respect 


asisl arcangenients, elements of their design. Each of the four historic 


residence halls as well as Balch Hall and Denison 
Library are oriented around one or more central 
courtyards. 


The Scripps campus is designed based on classi- 
cal precedents. Huntsman-Trout and Kaufmann 
believed that the axial arrangement of buildings and 
landscapes would provide a suitable structure and 
formality to the new campus. In the decision to 
site new buildings and landscapes, they always re- 
spected the axes. 


Principle #10: Design buildings asymmetrically 
to provide visual texture and alleviate boredom 
and predictability for the users. 


Asymmetry of architectural features gives build- 
ing fagades variety. Kaufmann designed the ar- 
chitectural features of the historic buildings as a 
group, giving the asymmetrical buildings an overall 
sense of balance and proportion. 


Principle #7: New buildings and landscapes will 
be integrated into the existing campus plan, 
not designed as stand-alone features. 


The Scripps campus was not built all at once; it 
evolved over time with new buildings and land- 
scapes being added gradually according to an over- 
all plan. In each of the iterations of the campus 
master plan, Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout main- 
tained a focus on the campus environment as a 
whole. When new buildings or landscape were 
added, they were carefully integrated into the over- 
all scheme. 


Principle #8: Feature specimen trees and 
landscape materials that flower when the 
students are in residence. 


Huntsman-Trout featured specimen trees in his 
landscape designs. Frequently he designed gar- 
dens and landscapes to complement an existing 
mature tree. In some cases, he sought out speci- 
men trees from other places and re-planted them 
as part of the design. 
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TABLE 7: QUOTATIONS ABOUT THE DESIGN OF THE SCRIPPS COLLEGE CAMPUS, 1928-PRESENT 


1926 


Ellen Browning 
Scripps 


Scripps College 
Bulletin 


Edward Huntsman- 
Trout, “Another 
Room in the 
Home,” Riverside 
Plastite Progress, 
cited in Gross 
(1976) 


Scripps College 
Bulletin 


Edward Huntsman- 
Trout, “In Praise 
of the 
Commonplace,” 
address at UC 
Berkeley 


Edward 
Huntsman-Trout 
writing about 
Scripps in Garrett 
Eckbo’s Urban 
Landscape Design 


Edward 
Huntsman-Trout 
writing about 
Scripps in 
Garrett Eckbo’s 
Urban Landscape 


Design 


Simplicity and 
Beauty 


Architecture 


Courtyards 


Relationship 
between 
Architecture 
and Landscape 


"Inevitability" 
of Design 


Axes and 
Formality 


Simplicity 


"IT am thinking of a college campus whose simplicity and beauty 
will unobtrusively seep into a student's consciousness and 
quietly develop a standard of taste and judgment." 


"[I]t has been the aim of the buildings at Scripps to bring an 
actual presence, into its physical structure as well as into its 
mental gifts, those traits of taste without offense, moderation 
without austerity, dignity without loss of geniality or sincerity, 
which should cultivate the tone and color of a wholesome 
national living." 

"... with all the courts and patios which our present predilection 
for the Mediterranean sort of expression is giving us, so few of 
them succeed with just the right balance of shelter and airiness, 
of sunlight and shade, of enclosure and space. When these wants 
are all satisfied in one, the garden is truly what it should be, 
another room in the home, a place in which to eat or play, or to 
gossip, or where we may expose the sleepy pores to the friendly 
ultraviolet ray of the sun. All of which adds up to equal 
importance with the living-room, if not the kitchen." 


"The charm of a confessed purpose pervades the entire design - 
with its small inner courts in the separate halls, its spacious 
quadrangle around which the halls are grouped, its terraces, its 
open air swimming pool, its loggias, its tower- and through this 
purpose runs the aim of the designer to do what the Greeks did, 
what the Gothic church builders did, to find a form structure 
that should be in complete accord not only with the uses to 
which it is to be put, but with the landscape out of which it rises. 
There was needed an architectural style that might form one 
chord with a world of vast bright spaces, where the air is flooded 
with latent color, where the background is a near wall of shining 
mountains, and the atmosphere most of the time is a brooding 
silence, marshaled by the eucalyptus trees, white stemmed, tall 
and feathery, casting but little shade. A strange blend of 
dreaminess and alertness, of brilliancy with repose, is the 
indescribable quality in the landscape to which these new 
buildings must belong." 


"It has always been my firm conviction that the planning which 
we do should seek the obvious, the least common denominator, 
the inevitable. My stuff has rarely gotten in the picture 
magazines, and when it has, I have always felt somewhat 
uneasy. I like it best when what I have done seems not to have 
been contrived. It was just there.” 


The use of formal axes gives "strength and stability" in contrast 
with the free form of trees and other plant materials. 


The design at Scripps reflects "simplicity... the least common 
denominator in design." 
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TABLE 7: QUOTATIONS ABOUT THE DESIGN OF THE SCRIPPS COLLEGE CAMPUS, 1928-PRESENT 
CONTINUED 


1971] Edward Circulation “My main circulation [pattern at Scripps] has always been 
Huntsman-Trout, peripheral.” 
Interview with 
David Streatfield, 
cited in Gross 
(1976) 


1993] Jere Stuart French Huntsman- "In his efforts to design gardens that were consistently useful 

The California Trout’s Design | and private, as well as attractive, Trout lived by three self- 

Garden and the Philosophy determined rules. First, satisfy the clients' needs- not in 

Landscape mindless obedience to requirements, but in getting to know 

Architects Who them and understanding their way of life. In this way, he 

Shaped It, p. 119 became a friend to the people he worked for, spending time with 
his clients throughout the garden's development and 
afterwards, in order to judge its success. Second, understand 
the site. Trout made careful studies of the drainage, 
topography, views, and sun angles, always aware of 
temperature variations and wind conditions so as to maximize 
the year round usefulness of the outdoor spaces. Third, 
simplify." 


1997] Stefanos Polyzoides | Architecture | Kaufmann designed Scripps as an “academic village, with 
buildings of asymmetrical, informal footprints that have hard 
edges on the exterior of the block and gardens and patios 
opening to the inner greens.” 

1997] Stefanos Polyzoides | Architecture "The architectural history of Scripps College is not the 
realization of one overarching urban design concept but rather 
the nurturing of sequential variations one for each of 
Kaufmann's buildings." 


2003] Historic Influence of The original campus was designed with the goals of the 
Resources Group Pedagogy and | education of women in particular in mind, as that was 
Social Context | understood in the late 1920s. 
on Campus 
Design 


2003] Historic Scale The original buildings and grounds at Scripps were designed to 
Resources Group be residential in scale and character. 
2003] Historic Unity The historic campus exhibits a unity of design while 
Resources Group maintaining differentiation and uniqueness in its individual 
building and landscape elements. 
2003] Historic Formality The Scripps campus is designed to be formal without being 
Resources Group monumental. 


2003] Historic Spatial The campus has an inward focus due to the placement and 
Resources Group Organization | orientation of buildings, the use of perimeter walls, and the 
creation of a large, central open space. 


2003] Historic Circulation The historic part of the campus is designed as a whole unit with 
Resources Group an emphasis on pedestrian circulation and designated 
vehicular and service drives and uses around the perimeter. 


2003] Historic Linkages, The design of the residential buildings is an early example of 

Resources Group Indoor/ Outdoor] twentieth century attempts to bring together interior and 
exterior spaces in a mode that would later become associated 
with "California living." 


2003] James Manifold, Axial The campus exhibits strong axial relationships, typically 
Vice President Relationships | running north to south and east to west. 

and Treasurer of 

Scripps College 
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TABLE 7: QUOTATIONS ABOUT THE DESIGN OF THE SCRIPPS COLLEGE CAMPUS, 1928-PRESENT 
CONTINUED 


2003]James Manifold, Asymmetry Asymmetrical buildings with inner court yards, often with one 
Vice President courtyard leading to another are typical, e.g. at Balch Hall 
and Treasurer of (Sycamore Court to Eucalyptus Court) and Clark Hall (west 
Scripps College patio series). 


James Manifold, Tree Plantings | Trees are planted close to buildings. 
Vice President 

and Treasurer of 

Scripps College 


Sarah Dennison, Spatial Buildings are sited at the edge of the campus with their backs to 
Architect, Organization | the street, fronts to the inside of the campus which shape the 
Anshen + Allen landscape. 


Lola Trafecanty, Fountains The use of fountains throughout the campus creates strong focal 
Director of Grounds points and serves as a refreshing oasis from the Southern 
California heat. 
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This section documents the current condition of the 
buildings and grounds of Scripps College. The pur- 
pose is to describe its landscape characteristics, in- 
cluding circulation, vegetation, hardscape, and struc- 
tures. An inventory of existing conditions is the basis 
for the analyses of historic integrity and treatment rec- 
ommendations found in this report. The campus in- 
cludes gardens, courtyards, walks, allées, a central 
quadrangle, and a bowling green, as well as residential, 
academic, and administrative buildings and a campus 
commons. 


Due to the large number of buildings and landscape 
spaces on the campus, a system of coding and labeling 
the different areas of campus was developed. Exist- 


ing conditions work was conducted by two separate 
teams: landscape and architectural. Table 8 lists the 
landscape spaces and buildings that were reviewed as 
part of this study. Note that landscapes and buildings 
within the historic district may be considered either 
contributors or non-contributors to the historic district. 
The contributing status and historic integrity of each of 
these areas of the campus is evaluated in the next sec- 
tion. 


It should also be noted that in the organization of the 
field work and survey of existing conditions, primary 
emphasis was placed on the review of the areas within 
the central campus historic district. 


TABLE 8: LIST OF LANDSCAPES AND BUILDINGS AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE SURVEYED AS PART OF 
THE EXISTING CONDITIONS STUDY 


Building Name 
or Landscape 


Eucalyptus Court 


South Balch Court 
Balch Auditorium East 
Entrance 
Edwards Courtyard 


Associated Courtyards 
Or Landscapes 


Landscape 


Building Entrance 


Location 


Central 
(Historic District) 


Campus 


Central Campus 


(Historic District) 


Central 
(Historic District) 


Campus 


Central Campus 


(Historic District) 


Central 
(Historic District) 


Campus 


Central 
(Historic District) 


Campus 


Central 
(Historic District) 


Court 
and Utility Court 


Southwest Campus 


Central Campus 
(Historic District) 


Ella Strong Denison Valencia Court 
Library 


Denison Library Exterior 
Plantings 
EBS Reading Room Court 
Denison Library East 
Entrance 


’ 
Olive Walk Allée or Walk 
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Exterior Building 
Plantings 
Building Entrance 


Central Campus 
(Historic District) 


Central Campus 
(Historic District) 


Central Campus 
(Historic District) 


Bette Cree Edwards 
Humanities 


Central Campus 
Building (Historic District) 
Central Campus 
(Historic District) 


Plantings 
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TABLE 8: LIST OF LANDSCAPES AND BUILDINGS AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE SURVEYED AS PART OF 
THE EXISTING CONDITIONS STUDY CONTINUED 


Building Name Associated Courtyards Landscape 
or Landscape Or Landscapes Location 


Humanities Building Building Entrance Central Campus 
West Building Entrance (Historic District) 


Florence Rand Lang 12th Street Plantings Street Trees/ West Campus 


Art Studio Exterior Building 
Bixby Court 


Plantings 
Elizabeth Hubert 
Malott Commons 
Holden Court 


| 


Courtyard Central Campus 
(Historic District) 
Building Entrance Central Campus 
(Historic District) 
Stewart Court 6c Formal Garden/ Central Campus 
Courtyard (Historic District) 
Performing Arts Exterior Building 7a Exterior Building West Campus 
Center: Plantings Plantings 
Garrison Theater, 
Boone Recital Hall, and Lee Pattison Court 7b Courtyard West Campus 
Glanville Library 
Old Music Building Old Music Building Exterior Building Central Campus 
Exterior Plantings Plantings (Historic District) 
Beatrice E. Richardson Dance/ Music Court 
Dance Building 


Courtyard Central Campus 
(Historic District) 
teat Harry and Grace Steele Steele Hall Exterior Exterior Building West Campus 
Hall Building Plantings Plantings 
Swimming Pool & Swimming Pool Exterior Building East Campus 
Dressing Rooms Landscape Design Plantings 


Ruth Chandler Fine Arts Foundation Courtyard West Campus 
Williamson Gallery Courtyard 


Gabrielle Jungels- North Jungels-Winkler 15a Courtyard East Campus 
Winkler Hall Court 
Jungels-Winkler Exterior Exterior Building East Campus 
Building Plantings Plantings 
Jungels-Winkler Terrace East Campus 
Terrace 


240 East 11th Street Exterior Building 16 Exterior Building West Campus 
European Union Center Plantings Plantings 

of California and Office 

of Human Resources 


15b 
15¢c 
a 
Ellen Browning Manana Court 17a Courtyard Central Campus 
Residence Hall (Historic District) 
17¢c 


12 
13 


= 
N 


Student Garden Courtyard Central Campus 
(Historic District) 

Turtle Court Courtyard Central Campus 
(Historic District) 
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TABLE 8: LIST OF LANDSCAPES AND BUILDINGS AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE SURVEYED AS PART OF 
THE EXISTING CONDITIONS STUDY CONTINUED 


Building Name Associated Courtyards Landscape 
or Landscape Or Landscapes Type Location 


Tower Court 1 Courtyard Central Campus 

(Historic District) 

Browning Hall Exterior 17 Exterior Building Central Campus 

Plantings Plantings (Historic District) 

Grace Scripps Clark Cypress Court 1 Courtyard Central Campus 
Residence Hall (Historic District) 
1 


7d 

e 

8a 
Oasis 18b Courtyard Central Campus 
(Historic District) 
Olive Court 8c Entrance Patio or Central Campus 
Terrace (Historic District) 
Hibiscus Court 18d Courtyard Central Campus 
(Historic District) 
West Clark Hall Patios, 18e Three Patios Central Campus 
including Pomegranate (Historic District) 

Court 

Clark Hall Entrance Patio] 18f Entrance Patio Central Campus 
or Terrace (Historic District) 
Clark Hall Exterior 18¢g Exterior Building Central Campus 
Plantings Plantings (Historic District) 
Susan Miller Dorsey Dorsey Court 19a Courtyard Central Campus 
Residence Hall (Historic District) 
Douglas Memorial Garden| 19b Entrance Patio Central Campus 
or Terrace (Historic District) 
Dorsey Hall Exterior 19¢ Exterior Building Central Campus 
Plantings Plantings (Historic District) 

b 

a 

b 

b 


Cecil and Bessie Bartlet] Waste Memorial Count | 20a | Courtyard | Fast campus | 
Frankel Residence Hall 


2 
and Mary Routt Routt-Frankel Exterior 20 Exterior Building East Campus 
Residence Hall Plantings Plantings 
21 Mary Kimberly Kimberly Court 21 Courtyard East Campus 
Residence Hall 
Ellen Clark Revelle Revelle House West Lawn] 2 Lawn/ Building Central Campus 
House Entrance (Historic District) 
Routt-Frankel Fitness /A 


a 
a 
N/A East Campus 
Center 

Senior Apartments Exterior Plantings 24a Exterior Building East Campus 
(also known as Routt Plantings 
Apartments) 
a 
c 


Z 
= 


A N 


te) 

2 
Revelle House Garden 22 Formal Garden Central Campus 
(Historic District) 

5 


Eleanor Joy Toll Star Court ( Palm Court)}] 2 Courtyard Central Campus 
Residence Hall (Historic District) 
Cour du Soleil 25 Courtyard Central Campus 

(Historic District) 

Toll Hall Exterior 25 Exterior Building Central Campus 

Plantings Plantings (Historic District) 
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TABLE 8: LIST OF LANDSCAPES AND BUILDINGS AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE SURVEYED AS PART OF 
THE EXISTING CONDITIONS STUDY CONTINUED 


Building Name Associated Courtyards Landscape 
or Landscape Or Landscapes Location 


Entrance Patio or Central Campus 
Terrace (Historic District) 
Courtyard Central Campus 
(Historic District) 

Exterior Building East Campus 

Plantings 

Quadrangle Central Campus 
(Historic District) 
Chandler Walk Allée or Walk Central Campus 
(Historic District) 
Bowling Green Bowling Green Lawn Central Campus 
(Historic District) 


Area Formerly Known N/A N/A Outside of Study 
as Alumnae Park Area- Harvey Mudd 
College Campus 


Toll Hall Entrance 
Outer Court 


Grounds Department Exterior Building 
Building Plantings 


2 
2 
2 
Jaqua Quadrangle Jaqua Quadrangle 
A 


Rose Garden & Graffiti Rose Garden Formal Garden Central Campus 
Wall (Historic District) 

Lower Bowling Green Lower Bowling Green Lawn Central Campus 
(Historic District) 

Ninth Street Entrance Sallie Tiernan Court Campus Entrance Central Campus 
(Historic District) 


G East West Allée East West Allée Allée or Walk Partially located 
within the Historic 
District- extends to 

East Campus 
H Elm Tree Lawn Elm Tree Lawn Allée or Walk Central Campus 
(Historic District) 
Margaret Fowler Garden| Margaret Fowler Garden | N/A Formal Garden Central Campus 
(Historic District) 
Honnold Gate & 11th Honnold Gate & 11th N/A | Campus Entrance Central Campus 
Street Entrance Street Entrance (Historic District) 
Amherst Avenue gth Street Entrance at Campus’ Entrance Central Campus 
Amherst Avenue (Historic District) 
12th Street Entrance at Campus Entrance Central Campus 
Amherst Avenue (Historic District) 


Columbia Avenue Columbia Avenue L Street Trees Boundary between 
between goth and West Campus and 

12th Streets Central Campus 

(Historic District) 


5d 
5e 
6a 
A 
a 
Cc 
E E 
F F 
G 
H 


I 
J 


Inscription Walk (also Inscription Walk Allée or Walk Central Campus 
(Historic District) 


known as Quotations 


Walk) 
Athletic Field Open Field & Open Field East Campus 

& Amphitheater Amphitheater 
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TABLE 8: LIST OF LANDSCAPES AND BUILDINGS AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE SURVEYED AS PART OF 
THE EXISTING CONDITIONS STUDY CONTINUED 


Building Name Associated Courtyards 
Code or Landscape Or Landscapes Code 


Landscape 


Type Location 


Central Campus 


(Historic District) 


Elizabeth Monroe Wood Elizabeth Monroe Wood Concrete Steps 
Steps Steps 


4 e 1 SETTING 


Scripps College is in close proximity to several of The 
Claremont Colleges, including Harvey Mudd College 
to the north, Pitzer College to the east, Claremont 
McKenna College to the south, and Claremont Gradu- 
ate University to the west. The College is located about 
two miles north of the main business district, known 
locally as The Village. The campus is bounded by 
Dartmouth Avenue on the west, Twelfth Street on the 
north, Mills Avenue on the east, Ninth Street on the 
south between Mills and Columbia Avenues, and Tenth 
Street on the south between Columbia and Dartmouth 
Avenues. The central historic area of the campus is 
located east of Columbia Avenue between Ninth and 
Twelfth Streets. North of Twelfth Street is Foothill 
Boulevard, which was once part of the famed western 
road Route 66. 


The San Gabriel Mountains are the oldest element of 
the setting and landscape of Scripps College; they have 
been estimated to be 1.7 billion years old.” Once 
known as the Sierra Madre Mountains, these moun- 
tains are a major geographic feature of the Southern 
California region and part of the east-west Transverse 
Ranges that extend inland from the Pacific Ocean more 
than sixty miles. The eastern end of the San Gabriel 
Mountains rises abruptly to an elevation of over 10,000 
feet. The peak of Mount San Antonio, also known as 
"Old Baldy," reaches 10,064 feet. 


The San Gabriel Mountains are rugged, with deep, 
steep-sided canyons, and consist primarily of igneous 
and metamorphic rocks.” These canyons are cov- 
ered with "unstable rock debris that constantly is being 
stripped away by slope failures and by runoff and 
washed out to the range fronts."” South of the San 
Gabriel Mountains are the Chino and Puente Hills. East 
of Claremont is San Antonio Canyon, historically a 


Central Campus 
(Historic District) 


major source of water for the area. 


Like the surrounding Southern California region, the 
Claremont area has a unique Mediterranean climate 
combining cool wet winters and hot dry summers. Due 
to its inland location, it is less cool than coastal areas in 
the winter and the micro-climate of the Claremont area 
has therefore been described as belonging to the Inter- 
mediate Valley type.*° Rainfall is remarkably variable 
and can be described in statistical terms as a bimodal 
distribution; that is, some years have very little rainfall 
while other years have a very heavy amount of rain- 
fall. Most rainfall is concentrated in a six month period 
between November and April. The combination of 
climate, substrate, and groundwater conditions in the 
Claremont area presents challenging growing condi- 
tions for vegetation. A dominant form of local, native 
vegetation is coastal sage scrub.*' In areas with plen- 
tiful ground water, coast live oaks and sycamores may 
be found. 


4 e 2 JAQUA QUADRANGLE, WOOD 
STEPS, AND THE BOWLING GREEN 


Jaqua Quadrangle is a large open space at the center 
of the historic campus (Figures 27 and 28). Itis named 
after the first President of Scripps, Ernest J. Jaqua. 
Originally known as the Central Quadrangle, this area 
is characterized by its openness and its views and vis- 
tas. Each of the four historic residence halls is ori- 
ented toward this space, as is Denison Library. An 
orange tree allée and pathway, oriented north to south 
and known as Chandler Walk, is the quadrangle's most 
prominent feature. Lampposts are located on either 
side of the path. Chandler Walk connects the entrance 
to Toll Hall on the north side to the Elizabeth Monroe 
Wood Steps on the south side. Walking paths surround 
the quadrangle on four sides. 
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The axial arrangement of buildings and the openness 
of the quadrangle support several vistas. Northeast 
across the quadrangle, Mt. Baldy is visible. The north 
vista, framed by Chandler Walk, terminates in a view 
of Toll Hall, the oldest building on campus. The East- 
West Allée is connected to the lower portion of the 
quadrangle, and from the east, offers a view of Denison 
Library through a break in the Chandler Walk tree 
plantings. The future site of the Athletic Facility is 
visible to the east, at the end of the East-West Allée, a 


Pe df 


Figure 27 


symbolic axis that will connect mind (library) and body 
(gymnasium). Numerous lesser views and vistas are 
also created by the arrangement of buildings around 
the quadrangle. 


Notable vegetation in the quadrangle includes a speci- 
men carob (Ceratonia siliqua) tree, one of the most 
significant trees on campus. Located at the southwest 
corner of the quadrangle, this tree is symmetrical and 
well-balanced. Its scale is large and squat, not tower- 
ing but powerful in its massive trunk and branching 
structure. Turf is absent under drip line. This carob is 
a historic, mature tree that has been well-maintained. 


Six majestic coast live oaks (Quercus agrifolia) are 


located along the perimeter of the quadrangle, framing 
the space. The oaks are in various stages of health. 
Turf has been minimized under canopies reducing risk 
of decline or death due to root rotting fungi. The north- 
west specimen south of Toll is in major decline prob- 
ably due to oak root fungus and severe infestation of 
western sycamore borers. Others appear healthy and 
structurally sound. 


Ce 


Figure 28 


Other vegetation in this area includes agapanthus (Aga- 
panthus africanus), cape honeysuckle (Tecomaria 
capensis), a sycamore tree (Platanus racemosa), wist- 
eria (Wisteria sinensis), and seville orange trees (Cit- 
rus aurantium). The orange tree allée that lines Chan- 
dler Walk is comprised of Valencia orange trees (Cit- 
tus sinensis 'Valencia'). The orange trees are approxi- 
mately twelve feet tall and spaced twenty feet on cen- 
ter. A break in the allée is located in the southern third 
of the feature, twenty-eight feet north of the Wood 
Steps, in order to provide a view of Denison Library 
from the East-West Allée. Grass is the main ground 
cover in this area. 


The walks are set on a diagonal pattern of small ex- 
posed aggregate concrete paving with smooth concrete 
border bands. An irregularly shaped, large boulder is 
located at the northern end of Chandler Walk and cen- 
tered in a square formed by low curved and angled 
stucco walls. It is aligned with the Honnold Gate en- 
trance to the campus and is visible from Eleventh Street. 
Landscape architect Mai Arbegast designed this fea- 
ture. 


At the south end of Jaqua Quadrangle is a monumen- 
tal staircase known as the Elizabeth Monroe Wood 
Steps. Linking the quadrangle to the Bowling Green 
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below, these cast concrete stairs are a campus gather- 
ing point and a major visual feature of the central cam- 
pus area. 


The Bowling Green is an approximately eighty foot 
wide rectangular lawn located between the Wood Steps 
on the north and Malott Commons on the south with 
boxwood hedges on the east and west side (Figures 29 
and 30). The grade appears even in this area, but is 
slightly higher on the north, east, and west sides. The 
natural grade is significantly sloped from north to south 
as seen in Jaqua Quadrangle. Two young crape myrtle 
trees are planted at the northwest and northeast cor- 
ners of the lawn near Wood Steps. 


Figure 29 


Walking paths are located on either side of the lawn, 
separated by parallel boxwood hedges on the inner, 
lawn side and ivy-covered walls on the far sides. The 
west-side wall is covered with Boston ivy, while the 
east wall has English ivy. Beyond the west wall is a 
change in elevation and the allée known as Tulip Walk. 
Beyond the east wall is the Humanities Building. On 
the east side of Bowling Green Lawn, the hedge and 
ivy-covered wall do not extend the entire length of the 
lawn. At approximately the mid-point, an opening in 
the hedge and the ivy-covered wall allows access to 
the Humanities Building and views of a fountain and 
sculpture. 


Flagstone steps are located at the northeast and north- 
west corners of the lawn, on either side of the curved 
cast concrete monumental stairs and iron railings of 
the Wood Steps. The flagstone staircases have a low 
horizontal character with approximately eighteen-inch 
treads and four-inch risers. 


The north vista is prominent with Toll Hall visible be- 
yond the Wood Steps through Chandler Walk. Ona 
clear day, the San Gabriel Mountains are visible be- 
yond Toll Hall. The south view is of Malott Commons. 
Balch Hall is located to the west. 


Figure 30 


Lower Bowling Green is located south of the Bowling 
Green, north of Malott Commons, east of Balch Audi- 
torium, and west of Elm Tree Lawn. It is separated 
from the Bowling Green by a concrete pathway. It 
includes a large rectangular grassy area as well as thir- 
teen pollarded California sycamores in decomposed 
granite planting areas that are fourteen feet wide on 
the south side and nine feet wide on the north side, 
separated by a ten-foot concrete aggregate footpath. 
The Scripps Tree Tour notes, "Pollarding is an inten- 
tional, radical pruning whereby all new growth is re- 
moved each winter in order to harvest the wood, while 
giving the tree a unique look with age. Pollarding is 
commonly done to London plane trees... At Scripps, 
pollarding is done to create a seasonal look."* 
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4 <3 FORMAL GARDENS 


Margaret Fowler Memorial Garden is one of the most 
cherished places on the Scripps College campus (Fig- 
ures 31 and 32). Located southeast of Jaqua Quad- 
rangle, this garden is enclosed on four sides. The gar- 
den is organized in two parts: a formal courtyard and a 
smaller area with a grey flagstone patio and a tiled 


Figure 31 


wall fountain to the east. A wisteria-covered pergola 
shelters the south walkway. Gordon Kaufmann and 
Edward Huntsman-Trout designed the garden. The 
east garden integrates a sunny patio with a wall foun- 
tain of hand-painted tiles at the east end. The court- 
yard, the main space of the garden, is divided into four 
quadrants with light-colored aggregate as the surface 
material and an olive tree planted in each comer. Walks 
of dark-colored aggregate lined with concrete rope mold 
borders demarcate the boundaries of the four quad- 
rants and allow for circulation. A blue-tiled, circular 
fountain marks the center, and an arcade defines the 
north side. The exterior is plain walls on three sides, 
with the octagonal form of the oratory marking the 
northeast corner. The west side is enclosed by a fence 
hidden by high shrubs. Mature wisteria trained on a 
round, tapered, concrete-columned trellis lines the east 
and south sides of the central space, and a major art- 
work, the mural The Flower Vendors, painted by 
Alfredo Ramos Martinez in 1946 lines the south wall. 
Cast cement benches are set into the wall below. A 
conservation study of the mural was prepared with 
funding by the Getty in 1994. 


The smooth stucco walls of the north arcade are punc- 
tuated on the cloister side by triple arches held up by 


red cast stone twisted columns with Corinthian capi- 
tals. The arches are set on a low stucco wall. The 
corridor paving is cast stone with a combed texture set 
in grid and band patterns. Decorative features include 
a tile panel, cast stone arch with bas relief carving, 
cast stone arch above a stain glass leaded window at 
the oratory, and wrought iron sconces. The roof has 
the typical Roman pan textured clay tile roof with ex- 
posed decorative ends of rafters and ogee-shaped cop- 
per gutters. Ten-panel wood doors serve each of the 
three entrances. One entry has been infilled with an 
open clay tile and brick screen. A rill connecting the 
fountains has been filled. A new walled mechanical 
enclosure and ramp have been added to the south side. 


Figure 32 


The Rose Garden is located between Toll and Brown- 
ing Residence Halls (Figure 33). It is bounded on the 
north side by a clay tile roofed arcade with cast stone 
Corinthian columns set on a low stucco wall and a 
basketweave paving of brick. This space is known as 
the Graffiti Wall, where graduating classes have signed 
their names every year since the College's founding. 
It is bounded on the south side by a low wall which 
separates it from a lawn and Jaqua Quadrangle. A 
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formal system of brick-edged, decomposed granite paths 
separates the rose planting beds. A brick-edged as- 
phalt pathway covered by a pergola is located along 
the eastside of the garden; it leads to a pair of plank- 
style gates in a doorway with access to Twelfth Street. 
The cast cement columns and wood-beamed ceilings 
require some repair and refinishing. 


Figure 33 


The rose planting beds in the garden were recently 
replanted. The campus guide notes that the garden 
retains its original Huntsman-Trout layout and that it 
was "restored with the advice of Clair Martin, curator 
of roses at the Huntington Botanical Gardens, using 
varieties of roses indicated on the original plans."* In 
addition to the roses, plantings in this area include a silk 
floss tree (Chorisia speciosa), hibiscus, and a rose- 
mary hedge (Rosmarinus officinalis) against the side 
of Toll Hall. 


4 4 ALLEES AND WALKS 


These spaces include Elm Tree Lawn, Tulip Walk, Ol- 
ive Walk, Inscription Walk, and the East-West Allée. 


Elm Tree Lawn is located between Lower Bowling 
Green and Revelle House (Figure 34). This feature 
consists of an allée of elm trees and turf. Walking 
paths consisting of heavy concrete aggregate are lo- 
cated on the north and south sides, parallel to the allée. 
The west vista is of the entrance to Balch Auditorium. 
The east vista is of Revelle House. A stone wall sepa- 
rates the feature from the Humanities Building to the 
north. Flagstone steps provide access between the 
two areas. The wall has been modified at the location 


of an additional set of concrete steps to the east. 


The elm trees are in poor condition due to wood decay 
and structural weaknesses. These problems are the 
result of "topping," an improper method of pruning trees. 
The elm trees were topped approximately thirty-five 
years ago. A detailed study of the conditions of these 
American elms has been prepared by a consulting ar- 
borist. 


Figure 34 


Tulip Walk is a pathway flanked on either side by an 
allée of Tulip trees. It is located between the Bowling 
Green and Balch Hall. The pathway and allée are 
oriented north-south. A change in grade of approxi- 
mately three to five feet and a concrete wall covered 
with ivy separate the walk from the Bowling Green. 
At the south end, a flight of flagstone steps and a handi- 
cap lift of recent construction give access between 
levels. The top of the concrete wall extends approxi- 
mately one foot above the level of the walk. The west 
side of this area is planted with lawn. The eighteen 
tulip trees (Liriodendron tulipifera) are listed as the 
second stop on the Scripps College Tree Tour. They 
are mature in age and in fair to poor condition. Some 
of the trees have suffered from canker disease and 
have had their tops removed. The bark of the trees on 
the southwest facing side are susceptible to sunburn 
that may eventually lead to decay. The young tree 
third from the southeast side has poorly developed roots. 
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Olive Walk is located north of the Humanities Building 
and southeast of Jaqua Quadrangle (Figure 35). Im- 
mediately south of the concrete walk that forms the 
primary east-west axis of the campus plan, and the 
southern border of the quadrangle, is an allée of twenty- 
two olive trees that gives the feature its name. Ivy is 
planted as a ground cover beneath the olive trees on 
either side of an asphalt path. A low stone wall is 
located to the north, dividing Olive Walk from the south- 
ern end of the quadrangle. The olive trees are mature 
and in fair condition. 


Figure 35 


Inscription Walk, also known as Quotation Walk, is lo- 
cated between Revelle House and the southeast park- 
ing lot. Deodar cedars are planted on either side of the 
path in a row. At approximately the mid-point of the 
walk, a mature oak tree is located next to two stair- 
cases, one leading down (south) to a parking lot and 
one leading up (north) to a niche with two decorative 
urns in the east wall of the Revelle House Garden. 
Pittosporum and juniper are used as hedges. Pepper 
trees mark the east and west ends of the path. Quota- 
tions from famous women in the arts, letters, and sci- 
ences are inscribed in the walkway. Landscape archi- 
tect Pamela Burton designed the planting scheme. 


The East-West Allée is a long, linear decomposed granite 
pathway planted on either side with California pepper 
trees (Schinus molle) in lawn. Pamela Burton de- 
signed this new landscape feature for the campus. It 
extends east from Dorsey Hall to the east campus ser- 
vice road. A break in the allée occurs southeast of 
Dorsey Hall where a square-shaped area of decom- 
posed granite is planted with a young oak tree (Quercus 
agrifolia) in each corner. The allée is approximately 
aligned with the east elevation of original wing of 
Denison Library, but not exactly. 


4. 5 HISTORIC RESIDENCE HALLS AND 
ASSOCIATED COURTYARDS 


The four historic residence halls on the north part of 
campus have common landscape and architectural 
characteristics. Closely linked by a series of interre- 
lated indoor and outdoor spaces, these four residence 
halls are clustered together on the north end of the 
campus. Each residence is organized around a central 
courtyard. Orientation around a central courtyard al- 
lows for air circulation and views from balconies and 
student rooms. A detailed analysis of the courtyards is 
in the Analysis section of this report. 


Central Courtyards 


Star Court is a rectangular court centrally located within 
Toll Hall (Figure 36). The north side of the court is 
three stories in height, with the other sides two stories. 
Entrance is from an arcade of Corinthian columns on 
the south side. A central, tiled, star-shaped fountain is 
the court's most prominent feature. Random flagstone 
paving covers much of the court, including a square- 
shaped area around the fountain, four paths extending 
outward in each direction from the center, and the outer 
edge. The court has a formal, symmetrical character. 


Plantings in Star Court include two Mexican fan palms 
(Washingtonia robusta), two pink trumpet trees 
(Tabebuia avellanedae), a sweet olive tree 
(Osmanthus fragrans), one banana shrub that is 
treated like a tree (Wichelia figo), one Eastern red- 
bud (Cercis canadensis), pink oxalis (Oxalis 
sp.),campanula (Campanula poscharskyana), and 
variegated English ivy (Hedera helix) as groundcovers. 
Star Court was renovated in the early 1980s by Vince 
Healy. At this time a quotation was added to one of 
the walls of the court reading, "There are secrets here. 
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Unlike some mysteries which prefer lying hidden, these 
are friendly. Serenely, they invite our embrace." 


Figure 36 


Cypress Court is a square court centrally located within 
Grace Scripps Clark Hall (Figure 37). This courtyard 
is organized around a central lawn with four Italian 


Figure 37 


cypress trees (Cupressus sempervirens), one planted 
in each corner. An arcade supported on cast stone 
columns defines the west side. Windows of student 
rooms open onto its east and north sides. Entrance is 
from the building's lobby at the southeast corner of the 
court or from the arcade. The main ground covering is 
grass, with planter beds on the north and east edges. 


A narrow brick path edges the central lawn; planter 
beds are located along the foundations between the 
path and the buildings. Small square planters at the 
corners of the lawn hold the Italian cypress trees that 
give the court its name. The court has a formal, sym- 
metrical layout and plantings. Additional vegetation in- 
cludes six Australian brush cherry or eugenia (Syzigium 
paniculatum ; eugenia) shrubs that have been allowed 
to mature into large trees, four large camellias (Ca- 
mellia japonica), six kaffir lilies (Clivia miniata), 
and Serbian bellflower (Campanula poscharskyana) 
and star jasmine (T7rachelospermum jasminoides) as 
groundcover. The Italian cypress trees were replanted 
as part of a renovation of the court in 1986. 


Majnana Court is located directly north of the entrance 
arcade of Browning Hall (Figure 38). The court is 
bounded on the south side by the north wall of the en- 
trance arcade, with a wood gate with the word 
"Manana" set in the cast stone lintel on the outside, 
possibly designed by Huntsman-Trout. A wellhead is 
also located within the court. The other three walls 
have windows and doors of adjacent student rooms 
looking onto the court. The court has an irregular plan 
with planter beds flush with the paving. The paving of 
the rectilinear paths that run north to south (main path) 
and east to west (side paths) is large terra cotta bricks. 
An elevated walkway along the north side has a low 
wall of terra cotta tile openwork between stuccoed 
piers and terra cotta pavers on the walkway. The char- 
acter of the court is informal despite the regular layout 
of the paths, mostly due to the informality of the 
plantings. 


at 


Figure 38 


Plantings include a white sapote tree (Casimiroa 
edulis), two lemon-scented gum trees (Eucalyptus 
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citriodora), two bottle palms (Beaucarnea 
recurvata), two yucca trees (Yucca gloriosa), yellow 
oleander (Thevetia peruviana), Jerusalem thorn 
(Parkinsonia aculeata), an orange tree, and various 
cacti and succulents. 


Dorsey Court is a rectangular court within Dorsey Hall. 
Entrance is from the building at the northwest corner 
of the court (Figure 39). The main ground covering is 
grass. A narrow brick path borders the central lawn. 
A brick path from the north center of the court leads to 
a wellhead that serves as the court's central feature. 
The path circles the wellhead. The court has a formal, 
symmetrical layout and plantings. A Texas privet 
(Ligustrum lucidum) hedge lines the east side of the 
court. Other vegetation in this area includes a purple 
orchid tree (Bauhinia variegata), a dombeya tree 
(Dombeya wallichii), ten camellias, and a bauhinia 
tree. 


Figure 39 


Entrance Patios, Gardens, and Courts 


The four original residence halls use entry patios, gar- 
dens, terraces, and courts as welcoming areas and di- 
visions between public and private space. 


Olive Court is a terrace serving the public rooms of 
Clark and Toll Halls (Figure 40). It is bounded by the 
Clark Hall living room on the west, an arcade sup- 
ported on cast stone columns on the north, and par- 
tially by the Toll Hall recreation room on the east. The 
south side and part of the east side are open to Jaqua 
Quadrangle, with a low stucco wall with tile coping 
around the edge of the terrace. The paving is multicol- 
ored terrazzo in a regular abstract pattern, with the 


name of the court and its year incorporated into the 
design. The center of the court is punctuated by a cast 
stone fountain with an octagonal basin surrounded by 
a built-in bench. A stone pineapple serves as the cen- 
ter feature and spout of the fountain. Two square plant- 
ers were formed by cutting into the terrazzo paving 
without regard for the design in the paving. The plant- 
ers contain a small kumquat tree and an orange tree. 
The court has a formal character due to the paving 
and central fountain, and to the somewhat symmetri- 
cal design. A fourteen-foot border along the exterior 
wall of the courtyard is planted with annuals and pe- 
rennials surrounded by boxwood. 


Figure 40 


A small landscaped area and elevated patio are located 
at the entrance to Toll Hall. Plantings in this area in- 
clude two pink powder puffs (Calliandra 
haematocephala), two Yew pines (Podocarpus 
macrophyllus), seven eastern redbud trees (Cercis 
canadensis), Crape myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica), 
lilac, and a loquat tree (Eriobotrya japonica). 


Four mature lemon-scented gum trees (Eucalyptus 
citriodora) tower over the entrance to Clark Hall. 
Other plantings in this area include camellias (Camel- 
lia japonica), bird of paradise plants (Strelitzia 
reginae), a purple orchid tree (Bauhinia variegata), 
vinca and rosemary groundcover (Vinca major, 
Rosmrinus officinalis), and a variety of perennial 
shrubs. 


"Between Browning Hall and Dorsey Hall is a court 
dedicated in 1977 to the memory of Katherine Hall 
Douglas '41."** The court, also known as Douglas 
Memorial Garden (Figure 41), serves as the entrance 
patio for Browning and Dorsey Halls. Mafana Court 
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is located directly to the north. A low stucco wall and 
steps separate the court from Jaqua Quad. The court 
is organized around a central diamond-shaped patio 
paved in brick with pathways extending from the four 
corners. The court has a formal character. Plantings 
in this courtyard include a Chinese jujube tree 
(Ziziphus jujube), two Seville orange trees (Citrus 
aurantium), one multi-trunked and one single-trunked 
lemon-scented gum tree (Eucalyptus citriodora), a 
blood-red trumpet vine (Distictis buccinatoria), six 
camellias (Camellia sasanqua), two azalea (Rhodo- 
dendron hybrids), lily of the Nile (Agapanthus 
africanus), and annuals, bulbs, English and Algerian 
ivy as groundcover. 


Figure 41 


Other Courtyards Associated with the Historic 
Residence Halls 


South of Star Court, and surrounded by Toll Hall, is 
Outer Court. This court is paved in flagstone and fea- 
tures a Chinese fringe tree at the center. The tree was 
relocated from the front of Balch Hall in 1989. The 
east side of the court is characterized by an arcaded 
walkway with a clay tile roof. Tucked away from Jaqua 
Quadrangle, the court is accessed from a small, wind- 
ing path at the southeast corner. Two Mexican fan 
palms are planted here and reach high above the court- 
yard. A doorway connects the space with Star Court. 
Cour du Soleil is located on the north side of Toll Hall 
between the original building and the Freshman Wing 
addition of 1965. Vegetation in this area includes two 
Australian tree ferns (Cyathea cooperi), Chinese wist- 
erla (Wisteria sinensis), seven Eucalyptus citriodora, 
one coast live oak (Quercus agrifolia), two potato 
vines (Solanum jasminoides), Penessetum rubrum, 
and Lantana ‘sunset’. 


The Oasis is an informal service space between Clark 
Hall on the west and Toll Hall on the east, bounded on 
the south by the low wing connecting Clark and Toll 
(Figure 42). The space is defined by a driveway that 
enters and exits the space from the 12th Street gate 
and loops around a circular planting of Mexican fan 
palms (Washingtonia robusta). The northern part of 
the space has low cobblestone retaining walls that are 
historic features; the driveway is paved in asphalt. Gates 
and walls on the east side lead to landscaped areas 
behind Toll Hall. The palms reach far higher than the 
one-story wing to the south of the Oasis, so that they 
are Clearly visible from Jaqua Quad as a backdrop to 
Toll Hall. In addition to being a service space, its pri- 
mary function, the Oasis has many student rooms fac- 
ing onto it, though it is not part of the building circula- 
tion as many other courts are. The Oasis was rede- 
signed by the landscape architecture firm Carter, 
Romanek in 2001. 


Figure 42 


Vegetation in this area includes giant bird of paradise 
(Strelitizia nicolai), two Mediterranean fan palms 
(Chamaerops humilis), five camellias, turf, a variety 
of perennial shrubs, an Australian tea tree 
(Leptospermum laevigatum), ten Mexican fan palms 
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(Washingtonia robusta), three California pepper trees 
(Schinus molle), three Eugenia trees (Syzygium 
paniculatum), one Chinese elm (Ulmus parvifolia), 
one California sycamore (Platanus racemosa), and 
two pomegranate trees (Punica granatum). 


Perennial shrubs include flax (Phormium tenax), pink 
breath of heaven (Coleonema pulchrum), coast rose- 
mary (Westringea fruticosa), foxtail asparagus (As- 
paragus densiflorus 'Myers'), flowering maple 
(Abutilon hybridum), glossy abelia (Abelia X gran- 
diflora), kangeroo paw (Anigozanthos flavidus), fort- 
night lily (Dietes iridioides), and rosemary 
(Rosmarinus officinalis). 


Hibiscus Court is located within the current footprint 
of Clark Hall. The west wall of the court was added in 
1937. Other wings were constructed in 1962-1964. The 
central area of this court is covered with lawn. A brick 
pathway extends the length of the court on the south 
side. A planter with jasmine runs along the base of the 
buildings, on the north, west, and south sides of the 
courtyard. A large elm is located in the northeast cor- 
ner and hibiscus is planted along the north and west 
walls. 


The West Clark Hall Patios are three small, walled 
patios located between Clark Hall and Columbia Av- 
enue at the northwest corner of the historic campus 
(Figures 43 and 44). The southernmost court features 
diamond-shaped brick paving and eight Chinese flame 
trees. It is separated from the next patio by a low wall 
and stairs. The second patio contains a water feature 
known as the Lion Fountain and dwarf pomegranates. 
It is sometimes called Pomegranate Court. The third 
patio is planted with birds of paradise. A large jacar- 
anda tree is located near the entrance to Hibiscus Court. 


A student garden is located at the northwest corner of 
Browning Hall near 12th Street. It was initiated by 
Megan Ritchie, and coordinated by Lola Trafecanty, 
Director of Grounds, in 2001. Plantings in this area 
include Pyrracantha coccinea, two Yew pine trees 
(Podocarpus macrophyllus), Chinese photina 
(Photinia serratifolia), flowering quince 
(Chaenomeles sp.), and two strawberry trees (Arbu- 
tus unedo). Crape myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica) is 
located along the west wall of Browning Hall. Memo- 
rial plaques and dedications accompany recently planted 
trees. 


Scripps College 


Figure 43 
Turtle Court is a small court located at the east side of 
Browning Hall. It is surrounded on three sides by the 


residence hall. Original drawings label this area 
"Lower East Court." Unlike most other courtyards, a 
large portion of the ground plane in this court is cov- 
ered with mulch. A locked gate limits access to this 
court from the east side; primary access is from stu- 
dent rooms surrounding the court. A major stairway is 
located in the northeast corner. All four sides are en- 
closed. A small sculpture of a turtle is mounted on the 
east wall near the northeast corner of the court. A 
giant bird of paradise plant is located in the southwest 
comer. A pathway of irregular stone pavers is located 
on the north end and birds of paradise and hebecreate 
are used as perimeter planters. 


Tower Court is located at the east side of Browning 
Hall. Original drawings label this area "Upper East 
Court." Stairs at the north end of the court lead to the 
top of the three-story high Browning Tower. A low 
wall with a central staircase divides the court into two 
sections. The court is paved in brick. Access is from 
the southeast corner. The three-story tall side eleva- 
tion of Browning Hall dominates the court. The wind- 
ing staircase on the north and west allows views down 
into the court. Notable vegetation in this court includes 
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a Chinese elm tree (U/mus parvifolia), a Texas pe- 
can tree (Carya illinoensis), and three pomegranate 
trees (Punica granatum). 


Figure 44 


Exterior Building Plantings 


A variety of plantings are located around the exterior 
of Toll Hall including a mature lemon-scented gum tree 
(Eucalyptus citriodora), three California sycamores 
(Platanus racemosa), two Mediterranean fan palms 
(Chamaerops humilis), a jacaranda (Jacaranda 
mimosifolia), a yucca (Yucca gloriosa 'variegata’), 
an Italian cypress (Cupressus sempervirens), two 
crape myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica). 


Around the exterior of Clark Hall are found a purple 
orchid tree (Bauhinia variegata), six sweet olive trees 
(Osmanthus fragrans), and a river she-oak tree (Ca- 
suarina cunninghamiana). A variety of plantings are 
located around the exterior of Browning Hall, includ- 
ing black mulberry (Morus nigra), ginkgo (Ginkgo 
biloba), coast live oak (Quercus agrifolia), camellia 
(Camellia japonica), and liquidambar (Liguidambar 
styraciflua). Azealas are located on both sides of the 
entry path. 


Around the exterior of Dorsey Hall are located a purple 
orchid tree (Bauhinia variegata) and a dombeya 
(Dombeya wallichii) on the east side. A pomegran- 
ate (Punica granatum), two strawberry trees (Arbu- 
tus unedo), a Brazilian pepper tree (Schinus 
terebinthifolius), three camellias (Camellia japonica) 
are located on the west side. Ten Seville orange trees 
(Citrus aurantium), three Canary Island pines (Pinus 
canariensis), five Mexican fan palms (Washingtonia 
robusta), and a butterfly orchid tree (Bauhinia 
forticata) are located on the south side. Six additional 
camellias are located on the north side. 
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4. 6 ACADEMIC / ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUILDINGS, THE LIBRARY, AND 
ASSOCIATED COURTYARDS 


Academic and administrative buildings form the south- 
erm and western walled edges of the campus along 
Columbia Avenue and Ninth Street. The tallest and 
largest of the buildings, Janet Jacks Balch Hall is lo- 
cated on axis with Tenth Street and an arched opening 
at this location serves as a formal entry to the campus. 
Ella Strong Denison Library anchors one end of the 
central east-west axis, connecting the historic central 
campus with the east campus. Elizabeth Hubert Malott 
Commons, a two-story building originally constructed 
as an art building and recently renovated into a dining 
hall and student center, completes the north south axis 
of the central campus. The one-story original music 
and dance buildings complete the southern boundary, 
forming a series of interior courtyards and southern 
entry passageways. 


Janet Jacks Balch Hall 


Balch Hall is a Spanish Colonial Revival style building 
with asymmetrical massing in the southwest portion of 
the central campus. A two-story auditorium and three- 
story main building are joined together. One- and two- 
story wings of the building surround two large interior 
courtyards. Each simple gabled end is decorated with 
ascalloped corbelled detail in plaster. The exterior walls 
are punctuated by open loggias, an arched arcade, triple 
blind arches with cast stone columns, porch balconies, 
open stair halls, and outdoor roof terraces, which break 
up the simple massing and give scale and interest to 
the form. 


A twenty-foot high ceremonial cast stone arch and 
cornice is located at the main building entrance. Sited 
on axis with Tenth Street, a staircase leads from this 
entrance to an open three-story stair hall. From this 
central hall, access to the rest of the campus and build- 
ing continues by means of courtyards and exterior pas- 
sageways. 


On the east elevation, an original arcade with blind 
arches and inset windows faces the Bowling Green. 
The President's Office is located on this side of the 
building, an addition to the original design which covers 
the central portion of the arcade. At the northeast 
corner of the building, a large bay with leaded glass 


and operable metal windows faces the central cam- 
pus. At the southeast comer of the building, a large 
cast stone arch demarcates the auditorium entrance, 
facing the interior of the campus. This entrance leads 
to a large open foyer featuring a cast plaster coffered 
ceiling glazed in silver and gold and an octagonal clay 
tile floor with square insets. Decorative features in- 
clude a ticket window with a wrought iron grille, wall- 
mounted glass and iron display cases with wrought iron 
ornamentation along the top, and large plaster bas re- 
lief panels with scenes from the plays of Shakespeare, 
which are replicas of those found at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington, D.C. 


Around the north and south sides of the auditorium, an 
arcade passageway with simple beamed wood ceil- 
ings leads to other entrances and connects to Sycamore 
Court. A new stair has been added on the south side 
as an exit and the east entrance steps have been 
changed to a flagstone ramp. 


Balch Hall has simple gable and shed roofs of flat pan 
style with terra cotta clay tile of variegated colors, round 
copper gutters and downspouts, exposed eaves with 
decorative ends, walls of hand trowel smooth finish of 
plaster, and deeply recessed wood multi-light casement 
windows and French doors. Typical details include the 
decorative trefoil shaped downspout brackets, clay tile, 
stucco, and iron vents and grille openings, cast stone 
door and window surrounds, glass and wrought iron 
message center cabinets, tile fountains (recreations), 
and decorative wrought iron light fixtures and hard- 
ware. Chimneys are stucco with terra cotta tile chim- 
ney caps and clay tile screen vents. 


Sycamore Court is one of two main courts in Balch 
Hall (Figure 45). The court is rectangular and oriented 
north to south. The main ground cover is lawn, with a 
diagonal, irregular flagstone path traversing the court 
from northeast to southwest with a small side path lead- 
ing to asundial. The north, south, and east sides of the 
court are bounded by an open colonnade supported by 
cast stone columns. These arcades have square clay 
paver tile floors and tongue and groove wood ceilings. 
A simple molded wainscot is located on the lower por- 
tion of the wall, stepping up to form door and window 
surrounds. The character of the layout is informal and 
asymmetrical. The Sycamore trees (Platanus 
racemosa) in this court are listed as the first stop on 
the Scripps College Tree Tour. Four of these trees are 
mature and one is newly planted. Banana shrub 
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(Michelia figo), azalea (Rhododendron hybrids), and 
camellias (Camellia japonica) are used as founda- 
tion plantings. 


Figure 45 


Eucalyptus Court is one of two major courts in the 
center of Balch Hall and is located north of Sycamore 
Court (Figure 46). The court is square in plan with a 
central square fountain. The fountain pool has a stepped 
bottom and non-historic tile lining, and a single upward 
jet of water shoots from the center. The paving of the 
court is a patchwork of rectangular and square stones 
joined by cement mortar. The perimeter of the court is 
bounded by an arcade supported by cast stone col- 
umns. The ceiling of the arcade is a series of vaults 
finished in stucco. An open planter in the paving at the 
northeast comer contains a eucalyptus tree that re- 
places the original one removed in 1967. Round glazed 
blue and white medallions in the Della Robia style are 
set on the terrace wall above the south end of the court. 
The character of the layout and other features of the 
court is formal, with a symmetrical, square plan and 
circulation around the perimeter. The current planting 
is a Nichol's willow-leafed eucalyptus (Eucalyptus 
nicholii). Original planting was a blue gum (Eucalyp- 
tus globulus). 


Figure 46 


Edwards Court abuts the Dean of Faculty's Office, 
Dean of Students Office, and Registrar's Office. Mark 
von Wodke designed the two-tiered fountain and per- 
gola. "The Dolphins," a sculpture designed by the late 
well-known Claremont sculptor and Scripps faculty 
member Albert Stewart, separates the upper court area 
from the lower area. The paving is concrete with bands 
of inlaid brick. A kiosk located in this area was de- 
signed by the architectural firm of deBretteville and 
Polyzoides. 


Balch Hall Exterior Plantings 


The east entrance to Balch Auditorium faces the Lower 
Bowling Green and Elm Tree Lawn. Two tall palm 
trees are located on the south side of the Balch Audi- 
torium building entrance. These trees are #24 on the 
Scripps College Tree Tour. 


Along Columbia Avenue, entry courts north and south 
of the main entrance have stucco walls with a steep, 
pointed top profile and blunt molding. At the main en- 
trance, a low wall capped with clay tile frames a flight 
of steps with clay tile treads and wrought iron railings 
leads to the open-air foyer. 


Kumquat Court is on the west side of Balch Hall and 
south of Denison Library, bounded by the main facade 
of Balch Hall on the east and a wall along the Colum- 
bia Avenue sidewalk to the west (Figure 47). The court 
is narrow and rectangular and oriented north to south. 
The irregular flagstone paving in the north end appears 
original, but most of the north end is occupied by a 
wall-enclosed mechanical court. The brick paving in 
the south end is new, associated with the addition of 
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the access ramp, bench, and tile. Kumquat Court was 
originally open to a smaller court directly to the north 
that is now replaced by the Ellen Browning Scripps 
Reading Room (formerly the Scripps College Press). 
This court retains some historic plantings and the new 
hardscape is compatible in its southern portion, but it is 
one of the more altered courts of Balch Hall. 


Figure 47 


Southwest Balch Court is a small court that provides a 
back entrance to Balch Auditorium. The north half is 
the main court, and contains lawn ground cover with a 
linear brick path, with over-sized brick pavers and a 
brick border, leading from the gate at Columbia Av- 
enue to the base of the stairs that lead to the door of 
the auditorium building. The south wall, which was 
added to provide a mechanical court, has an inset deco- 
rative tile in a relief image of a bull by sculptor Albert 
Stewart. The south part of the court is used for me- 
chanical equipment and is entered through a gate in 
the south wall. 


South Balch Court: This small court now serves as the 
south exit from the auditorium, with a new stair with 
concrete treads leading from the south arcade along 
the auditorium to the court below. A path and gate 
were added to continue the exit route. 


Denison Library and Associated Landscape 
Spaces 


Denison Library extends from Jaqua Quadrangle to 
Columbia Avenue. The tall and narrow gable-ended 
form of the main building is oriented east to west and 
features a monumental cast stone entry on the east 
end and a magnificent large, leaded stained glass win- 
dow set in a pointed arch cast stone frame on the west. 


Extending south toward Balch Hall from the south en- 
trance porch of the library is a columned, covered 
walkway. This separates Edwards Courtyard from 
the Ellen Browning Scripps Court. 


The Denison building features an abundance of cast 
stone features including the monumental sculpted en- 
trance on the east side; a series of double-arched win- 
dows on the north and south walls decorated with tre- 
foil headers and columns and ornate cornice bands; 
and the loggia in Valencia Court with clustered col- 
umns and trefoil arches supporting a cross-vaulted ceil- 
ing. 


The typical campus palette of roman pan clay tile roofs 
and round gutters, simple broad expanses of stucco 
walls, wood panel entrance doors, wood casement win- 
dows and decorative metal grilles, lights and hardware 
are continued and remain well maintained. The only 
change is minor alterations of finish and infill of open- 
ings with security screens. 


On the north side of Denison Library is the Drake Wing, 
with two of its four levels above ground. It was added 
to the 1931 original building in 1966. A cast stone 
vaulted loggia along the west side of Valencia Court 
leads from the library to Valencia Court and beyond to 
the Drake Wing. The Drake Wing is also a high, simple, 
gable oriented east to west; however, it is broader and 
larger in volume with a simpler cornice eave treatment. 
A concrete-framed, triple-arched stained glass window 
is set in the eastern end. A repeating pattern of simple 
double-arched, concrete-framed windows extends 
down the side walls of the Drake Wing. 


The east elevation of Denison Library faces Jaqua 
Quadrangle. Cypress trees are planted against the li- 
brary on the north side of Edwards Court and either 
side of the east elevation that faces Jaqua Quadrangle. 
Trees have lost the typical "tight" shape of younger 
Italian cypresses. Older branches are drooping away 
from the main stem. Two lampposts are located on 
either side of the Library's east elevation. 


Denison Library is surrounded by a variety of plantings. 
Two laurel-leafed snailseed trees (Cocculus 
laurifolius) are now full grown and significant in form 
and bark texture, with folds in trunk. A Brazilian but- 
terfly tree (Bauhinia forficata) is also located in this 
area. Note that this species of tree, in a different loca- 
tion across Jaqua Quad, is identified as Scripps Col- 
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lege Tree Tour #12. Photinia (Photinia fraseri) 
screens the grate on the east side of Denison Library. 
It partially obscures the stained glass window. Star jas- 
mine is used as groundcover. 


Valencia Court is located between two wings of Denison 
Library and enclosed by the building on three sides. It 
was designed by Edward Huntsman-Trout and altered 
in 1966 when the Drake Wing was constructed. The 
courtyard is paved in brick in large square panels and 
includes a marble wall fountain, wood-shuttered open- 
ings, and well-head formerly located in Sicilian Court. 
The primary access point is from the arcaded walk- 
way connecting the two wings on the west side and a 
small ramp, which was added. A wrought iron gate is 
located on the east side. Six large planters are ar- 
ranged in two rows of three. 


The Ellen Browning Scripps Reading Room Garden to 
the south is a small courtyard that abuts the library. It 
features diamond-patterned wood gates and screens 
and a small cast stone leaded glass arched window 
overlooking the court. The paving in this area was 
changed in 2001. 


Music and Dance Buildings 


This simple complex of post-war, one-story buildings 
contains a dance studio, a recital hall, classrooms, and 
offices. Features of these buildings include open 
porches, hipped clay tile roofs, exposed gutters, rafters 
at eaves, framed windows, and decorative concrete 
block screens, reflecting earlier campus design fea- 
tures. Painted exposed brick, divided light steel sash, 
and flush wood doors are also features of these build- 
ings, a contrast to earlier campus design. A moisture 
problem known as "rising damp" is present on the ex- 
terior brick walls and both buildings are in poor condi- 
tion with a general deterioration of finishes and materi- 
als throughout. 


The L-shaped former music building has an open porch 
with its brick columns, exposed tongue and groove eaves 
and rafter, and herringbone brick paving that wraps 
around an interior courtyard. The taller gable-roofed 
lecture hall on the north end features large concrete 
frames and canopies infilled with metal window and 
door systems. The entrance plaza paving at each entry 
is set in simple banded patterns of colored concrete. 
Sited on the west side of the courtyard, the Richardson 
Dance Studio building is capped with a classical cor- 


nice band. A newer temporary trailer and wood roof 
structure set up at the east entrance facing the court 
blocks the connection to the courtyard and hides the 
entrance. 


Dance/Music Court is an informal court between the 
Dance and former Music buildings with large square 
planters surrounded by concrete curbs. A water foun- 
tain consisting of tiers of saucer-shaped basins was 
originally located within one of the central planters, but 
has been removed. Concrete block screen walls di- 
vide the space, define entries, and create bench seat- 
ing. The north side is open to Elm Tree Lawn and the 
west end connects to Seal Court. Short ramps have 
been added at the entry, up to the porches, and to con- 
nect the court to Seal court. 


Many shrubs are located in this area including camellia 
(Camellia japonica), papyrus (Cyperus papyrus), 
ginger (Zingiber officinale), a firewheel tree 
(Stenocarpus sinuatus), hibiscus (Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis) and natal plum (Carissa macrocarpa). Trees 
include an Australian willow (Geijera parviflora). The 
overall space in this court varies in annuals, perennials, 
and groundcovers. Boston ivy (Parthenocissus 
tricuspidata) is on the south wall of the dance studio. 
Also located here are two mimosa trees (Albizzia 
julibrissin), two olive trees (Olea europaea), and a 
giant bird of paradise plant (Strelitzia nicolai). 


Edwards Humanities Building 


Located on the site of the original cutting garden and 
olive grove, this building uses the natural slope by re- 
cessing the ground floor to create lower terraces and 
berms. The design creates the appearance of a one- 
story building from the sides. Olive trees were replanted 
around and inside the interior court as part of the de- 
sign. This modern building is U-shaped and consists of 
two parallel classroom wings connected by continuous 
open balconies, which create an interior courtyard. 
Closing the east end of the center courtyard is a third 
section, which contains an auditorium, skylit lounge, 
and faculty offices. A museum is located in a parallel 
classroom area. This structure has long, simple stucco 
massing, deeply recessed windows and clerestory win- 
dows, hipped clay tile roofs and heavy beamed open 
porch roofs. Condition is generally good, but mainte- 
nance of ceiling woodwork, railings, and benches is 
needed. An artwork titled "Bound Goat Thursday" is 
located at the top of the west stairs from Elm Tree 
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Lawn. A modernist sculpture titled "Abraham's Col- 
umn" is located across from it, framed by the Humani- 
ties Building. Installed in 1981, it is the work of Jim 
Huntington. 


Lyddon Court is a sunken brick patio with ten olive 
trees, each surrounded on four sides by a square-shaped 
low wooden bench. The basketweave pattern of the 
brick contrasts with the exposed aggregate of the 
walks, stairs, and balcony floors. The West Entrance 
is at the same grade as the Bowling Green and promi- 
nently features two rows of bird of paradise plants and 
a water feature that includes a fountain and a sculp- 
ture titled "Man and Nature" by the late Scripps pro- 
fessor Albert Stewart. Along the sides of this entrance 
plaza, a large new concrete handicap ramp and stairs 
lead from the Olive Walk down to the courtyard and 
the Bowling Green. 


4. vs MALOTT COMMONS, REVELLE 
HOUSE 


Malott Commons and Revelle House are located within 
the historic district. Malott Commons was formerly 
known as Lang Art Building. A major renovation of 
this building was designed by Levin and Associates 
and completed in 2000. Revelle House was formerly 
known as the President's House. 


Malott Commons 


Situated at the south end of the main north south axis, 
Malott Commons serves as the central dining and cam- 
pus commons with four large dining rooms, outdoor 
dining terraces, meeting rooms, and a banquet hall and 
reception room. Created by an adaptive reuse of an 
earlier two story building with full basement, the build- 
ing has been expanded on the east end by removing a 
one-story wing and constructing a two-story structure. 
A large terrace, a focal point elevator tower, staircases, 
and an entrance patio also have been added. The former 
art studios around Seal Court have been rehabilitated 
into anew coffee house, mail room, and student store. 
The exterior is smooth plaster while the inner court 
walls are the original exposed painted brick similar to 
the former Music Building. At the south side, a large 
loading dock area, walled trash areas, and a new handi- 
cap ramp have been added to accommodate new re- 
quirements. 


Several features of the original building have been re- 
tained and put to new use. The decorative tile door- 
way to the former pottery kilns has been reused for 
the restroom entry and a decorative tile mural was 
maintained inside the women's room as well as an- 
other tile mural over the passageway stair leading out 
to the street. Cast stone oriental screen blocks have 
been reused at the north passage way and west stair- 
way. The original bronze doors with bas relief panels, 
the cast stone frame, and the decorative bas relief from 
the gallery entrance were reused. A stained glass bay 
window in the north dining room and stained glass en- 
trance doors are new additions. 


Many of the building details incorporate the original 
campus palette of materials: broad stucco walls, Ro- 
man pan clay tile roof, exposed shaped rafter eaves 
and copper gutters, recessed multilight casement win- 
dows and wood panel entry doors, decorative stucco 
screens, decorative metal grilles, lights, and railings. 


Stewart Court is a sunken courtyard at the west end of 
Malott Commons. The court is bounded by the west 
wall of the Commons on the east side and retaining 
walls on the other sides. Two wide staircases with 
thick rough hewn red sandstone treads, a curving one 
on the north side and a straight one on the west side 
lead into the court. The upper walls of the court, above 
ground level, have large matte-glazed reddish cast stone 
decorative screen blocks of Chinese design. The court 
has plantings along the north and west sides and a de- 
composed granite ground surface. Decorative elements 
of the court include a statue by Albert Stewart of a 
fawn in a small rectangular basin with a mosaic tile 
backsplash. The fountain formerly graced the north 
entrance to the old Lang Art Building. The court has 
an informal character due to the irregularity of the 
plantings and layout. 


Vegetation in Stewart Court includes a Japanese black 
pine tree (Pinus thunbergiana). The needles of this 
tree are chlorotic and it might be suffering from drought 
stress. Also located here are a Hollywood juniper tree 
(Juniperus chinensis 'Torulosa'), a flowering maple 
tree (Abutilon hybridum), creeping fig (Ficus pumila) 
on the wall behind the sculpture, a myrtus hedge, ca- 
mellias and azaleas, Boston ivy, lily turf (Liriope 
muscari), and bacora as groundcover. 


Holden Court serves as an entrance court and patio 
for Malott Commons. The building bounds the south 
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and east sides of the court, but the north and west 
sides are open. The court has square stone pavers of 
three sizes in interlocking patterns with planters con- 
taining three mature Canary Island palm trees and a 
fountain with stepped rectangular basins. The foun- 
tain design allows for seating on its perimeter. The 
main level of the court is sunken below the main ground 
level of the lower Bowling Green directly north of it, 
with steps leading into the court. The court was de- 
signed by landscape architect Katherine Spitz and com- 
pleted in 2000. 


Seal Court is located in the eastern portion of Malott 
Commons (Figure 48). Paved primarily in brick in a 
basketweave pattern and surrounded by the open 
porches of the buildings on four sides, this rectangular 
court is dominated by a central water feature which 
includes eight mature Chinese elm trees. The central 
water feature is adorned with decorative mosaic tile 
and includes benches for seating. The brick cap, con- 
crete seat and mosaic tile benches are in poor condi- 
tion with missing sections and grout. Two bronze stat- 
ues of seals are located within the fountain, one at each 
end. A small ramp has been added at the southeast 
end to access the sunken court. 


Figure 48 


Revelle House and Garden 


Designed in the Regency Revival style popular in the 
late 1930s, the Revelle House (formerly the President's 
House) is a formal design with a tall simple rectangu- 
lar main building and lower wings forming a private 
patio at the rear. The features include an entry porch 
with metal standing seam roof and wood posts, double 
hung windows with shutters, several brick chimneys, 
and a hipped roof of concrete tiles. 


The Revelle House West Lawn features a semi-circu- 


lar entrance drive, a large area of sloping lawn, and 
several large elm trees. It is characterized by a change 
in grade, sloping downward from Revelle House to 
Amherst Avenue and Elm Tree Lawn. This area serves 
as a formal front yard to Revelle House and an exten- 
sion of Elm Tree Lawn, on axis with the east entrance 
to Balch Auditorium. 


The Revelle House Garden is characterized by mature 
trees, a central lawn area, and long east-west planting 
beds containing a variety of flowering plants and a col- 
lection of agaves and desert plants. The garden is 
walled on all four sides. The east wall is covered with 
a cat claw vine. Other features include flagstone pa- 
tios, decorative wood and iron gates, and a fawn sculp- 
ture in the rear wall fountain. A meandering path al- 
lows for circulation through the garden, providing a tran- 
sition from formal to informal landscape areas. 


4 e $ STREETS, AVENUES, AND 
ENTRANCES TO CAMPUS 


The Ninth Street Entrance is a main entrance to cam- 
pus from Columbia and Ninth Streets. The landscape 
is enclosed by low stucco walls with bullnose cap sepa- 
rating the space from adjacent streets. It has a large 
diamond-shaped area of decomposed granite that is 
edged with flagstone and concrete aggregate paths and 
benches. Young trees are mixed with older trees to 
define the space. One of the entrances to Stewart Court 
is from this court. The entrance to Stewart Court has 
scalloped curbing and a Chinese-style wall, framed by 
planting of sago palms on either side. The entrance 
area was redesigned by Pamela Burton inspired by 
studies made by Edward Huntsman-Trout. 


Honnold Gateway is the entrance to the campus lo- 
cated at the intersection of 11th Street and Columbia 
Avenue. The cast concrete slabs for steps, quoined 
pilasters with decorative urn caps, and arched entry 
gate are set in the freestanding stucco walls. A red and 
yellow flagstone pathway extends from this entrance 
to a curved cast cement bench and low wall bordering 
Jaqua Quadrangle and views west along Eleventh 
Street are framed by the Gateway. Views east are 
aligned with the rock grouping at the north end of Chan- 
dler Walk. Located on either side of the Gateway, as 
viewed from Columbia Avenue, are cast cement 
benches with a bronze medallion with the college seal 
on the left and a cast stone inscription of a quotation 
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from Ellen Browning Scripps on the right. A light grey 


and yellow flagstone handicap access ramp has been 
added from an adjacent opening in the wall. 


Columbia Avenue, from Ninth Street to Twelfth Street, 
forms the west boundary of the historic campus. Both 
sides of the street are planted with eucalyptus trees of 
two varieties: Eucalyptus citriodora and Eucalyptus 
cladocalyx. Exterior building plantings associated with 
Clark Hall, Denison Library, and Balch Hall face Co- 
lumbia Avenue. 


Amherst Avenue is a north-south lane, an internal road 
within the campus (Figure 49). Comprised of two parts, 
the south portion extends north from Ninth Street to a 
dead-end between the Humanities Building and Wilbur 
Hall. The north end serves as a service drive and 
parking area on the east side of Browning and Dorsey 
Halls with a dead-end and a wall approximately six 
feet in height near the East-West Allée. Amherst Av- 
enue was originally the east border of the campus. 


Figure 49 
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4.9 ovursive THE HISTORIC 
DISTRICT: EAST CAMPUS AND 
WEST CAMPUS 


This section describes the landscape outside the his- 
toric district. As noted above, the east and west cam- 
pus areas were acquired after the initial period of de- 
velopment and are not considered historic. 


East Campus 


The East Campus is bounded by Twelfth Street on the 
north, Mills Avenue on the east, Ninth Street on the 
south, and Amherst Avenue on the west. The historic 
district boundary extends south from the Twelfth Street 
Entrance, along the former Amherst Avenue. South of 
the East-West Allée, the boundary line jogs to the east 
to include Revelle House, which is listed as a contribu- 
tor to the district in the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


Buildings in the East Campus are Frankel Hall, Routt 
Hall, Routt Apartments, Jungels-Winkler Hall, Kimberly 
Hall, Wilbur Hall, Revelle House, the Swimming Pool, 
the Grounds Building, and the Maintenance Building. 


The newest residence hall on campus is Jungels-Winkler 
Hall. It provides housing for eighty-six students and 
was designed by Backen, Arrigoni, and Ross (BAR). 
Jungels-Winkler North Court is located inside Jungels- 
Winkler Residence Hall. It is aligned with Routt Hall 
so that the fourth wall of the interior courtyard is formed 
by Routt Hall. Features in this area include a pergola 
with wisteria vines, small trees (possibly limes) planted 
in pots, ginkgo trees, ivy, a variety of groundcover 
plantings including Mexican sage, brick paving, a jacar- 
anda tree, turf, and outdoor furniture. 


Jungels-Winkler South Terrace is located on the south- 
east side of Jungels-Winkler Residence Hall. Features 
in this area include six Chinese pistache (Pistacia 
chinensis) trees planted in two rows of three, laven- 
der, roses, and hardscape paving. 


Jungels-Winkler exterior building plantings include a 
mimosa tree at the northwest corner that is in poor 
condition, liquid amber trees in good condition, and a 
large Deodar cedar. A jacaranda tree in fair condition 
is located west of the primary entrance to the building 
in the lawn area between Dorsey Hall, Routt Apart- 


ments, and Jungels-Winkler Residence Hall. 


The swimming pool area includes five very large date 
palms and two multi-trunked Coral trees. The west 
edge of the swimming pool area, along the fire lane, is 
planted in a design by the landscape architecture firm 
Carter, Romanek. 


Kimberly Court is located between Kimberly Hall and 
Wilbur Hall. Plantings in this area include flaxleaf 
paperbark (Melaleuca quinquenervia), southern mag- 
nolia (Magnolia grandiflora), two bronze loquat 
(Eribotrya deflexa), three cork oaks (Quercus suber), 
six pygmy date palms (Phoenix roebelenii), and kan- 
garoo treebine (Cissus antarctica). This courtyard 
was also redesigned by Carter, Romanek. 


Waste Memorial Court is located between Routt Hall 
and Routt-Frankel fitness center. The court includes a 
water feature with lilies, an arbor, a large Canary Is- 
land pine (to the south), snailseed, crape myrtle, Indian 
hawthorne, and a saucer magnolia tree. South of this 
court is a staircase leading down to another small court 
with a water feature and a wide variety of plantings. 


Wilbur Court is located within Wilbur Hall. Plantings 
in this location include three European white birch trees 
(Betula pendula), one Japanese maple tree (Acer 
palmatum), and a variety of shrubs. 


The East Campus Fire Lane is located between the 
east residence halls and the open field. On the east 
side of Jungels-Winkler and Routt Residence Halls are 
planted Myrtus hedges, gingko trees, and snailseed 
trees. 


East of Routt-Frankel Hall is a triangular-shaped park- 
ing area and entry from Twelfth Street. An oleander 
hedge is planted here as well as a large sycamore tree 
next to the building, Boston ivy, a multi-trunked olive 
tree, and two Canary Island pines. Exterior building 
plantings also include vinca and strawberry as 
groundcover, viburnum, and crape myrtle. 


A large open field is located on the northeast edge of 
the campus. An outdoor amphitheater is located near 
the intersection of 12th Street and Mills Avenue. Trees 
in the area of the amphitheater include peppers, oaks, 
olives, stone pines, and sumac. 
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West Campus 


The West Campus is located west of Columbia Av- 
enue, north of Tenth Street, east of Dartmouth Av- 
enue, and South of Twelfth Street. Buildings located 
in this area are Baxter Hall, Williamson Gallery, Lang 
Art Studios, Steele Hall, and two cottages housing aca- 
demic and administrative offices, including the Euro- 
pean Union Center of California and Intercollegiate 
Women's Studies, and the Performing Arts Center. A 
large parking lot is located on the west side of Steele 
Hall, extending parallel to Dartmouth Avenue. Park- 
ing 1s also provided in a lot north of Garrison Theater. 


The primary landscaped area on this part of the Scripps 
College campus is the Fine Arts Foundation Court- 
yard and Bixby Court. This area is characterized by a 
large paved open space located at the center of the 
block. A large round pavilion is located at the north- 
east comer of this area. Vegetation in this area in- 
cludes Aralia, Chamaedorea, Ficus lyrata, crape 
myrtle, coast live oak, Eucalyptus citriodora, Indian 
hawthorne, star jasmine, variegated Pittosporum, pink 
Tabebuia trees, Agapanthus, Xylosma, Texas privet, 
day lillies, English ivy, and ornamental groundcover. 


South of Fine Arts Foundation Courtyard is Eleventh 
Street. The streetscape here includes six camphor trees, 
two Chinese elms, and three Eucalyptus robusta. On 
the west side of Steele Hall plantings include E. rudis, 
Canary Island pine, FE. citriodora, orange trees, 
Pittosporum undulatum, incense cedar, sycamore, 
coast live oak, and deodar cedar. Plantings on the north 
end of this block, north of Lang Art Studios, include 
crape myrtle, star jasmine, and Indian hawthorne. 


The western edge of the West Campus along Dartmouth 
Avenue is characterized by low sitting walls and monu- 
mental gates bracketing the corners of the blocks to 
provide signage and identity for the college. The gates 
were designed by Katherine Spitz inspired by design 
elements from Honnold Gateway. 
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5. ANALYSIS 
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This section of the Landscape and Architectural Blue- 
print identifies the period of significance for the Scripps 
College campus, compares the condition of existing 
features with those of the period of significance, de- 
scribes the integrity of the site, and evaluates the site's 
eligibility for inclusion in the National Register of His- 
toric Places. The analysis evaluates the integrity of 
the whole site as well as the individual landscape fea- 
tures that make up its component parts. 


5-1 uisroric pesicNep 
LANDSCAPES 


The National Park Service (NPS) has defined four types 
of historic landscapes for the purposes of evaluation, 
planning, treatment, and management. These types 
are historic sites, historic designed landscapes, historic 
vernacular landscapes, and ethnographic landscapes. 
Determining the appropriate landscape type is one of 
the first steps in a landscape analysis and provides a 
framework for evaluation. 


The Scripps College campus is a historic designed land- 
scape. Specific guidance regarding historic designed 
landscapes has been developed by NPS, including 
National Register Bulletin 18, "Evaluating a Designed 
Historic Landscape for the National Register of His- 
toric Places." This section of the Cultural Landscape 
Report uses the six-step process set forth in the bulle- 
tin. The steps are as follows: 


1. Obtain information about the specific example 
of landscape gardening, planning, and/or design 
through documentation of its history and collec- 
tion of available plans and photographs. Con- 
duct site visits to identify the historic characteris- 
tics of the design intent of the landscape. 


2. Identify the appropriate landscape type(s) within 
which the landscape should be evaluated. 


3. Analyze the characteristic features that the land- 
scape should possess to be a good representa- 


tive of its landscape type. 


4. Evaluate the significance of the historic landscape 
using National Register criteria. 


5. Evaluate the integrity of each landscape char- 


acteristic and list the features that the landscape 
should retain to possess integrity. 


6. Determine if any aspect of the landscape's his- 
tory or present condition might place it in a cat- 
egory of properties generally considered ineligible 
for the National Register, and therefore requiring 
special justification. 


Based on the National Register of Historic Places nomi- 
nation, a period of significance has been established 
for the site, which corresponds to the period that most 
of the buildings in the central campus were developed. 
This period begins in 1927, the year the College's first 
building was constructed, and extends to 1939, the end 
of the initial period of campus development. It was 
also determined that the significance of the landscape 
and the characteristic features of the landscape relate 
to the use of the property as a college campus, its as- 
sociation with Miss Scripps, and the design intent of 
Gordon Kaufmann and Edward Huntsman-Trout. 


5 e 2 NATIONAL REGISTER OF 
HISTORIC PLACES DESIGNATION 


The National Register of Historic Places is "an au- 
thoritative guide to be used by federal, state, and local 
governments, private groups and citizens to identify the 
nation's cultural resources and to indicate what prop- 
erties should be considered for protection from destruc- 
tion or impairment." The National Park Service ad- 
ministers the National Register. However, the federal 
regulations explicitly provide that National Register list- 
ing of private property "does not prohibit under federal 
law or regulation any actions which may otherwise be 
taken by the property owner with respect to the prop- 
erty." 


Listing in the National Register assists in preservation 
of historic properties in several ways: through recogni- 
tion that a property is of significance to the Nation, the 
State, or the community; consideration in the planning 
for Federal or federally assisted projects; eligibility for 
Federal tax benefits; consideration in the decision to 
issue a surface coal mining permit; and qualification 
for Federal assistance for historic preservation, when 
funds are available. 


To be eligible for listing in the National Register, a re- 
source must possess significance in American history 
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and culture, architecture, or archaeology. The criteria 
for listing in the National Register follow the standards 
for determining the significance of properties. Sites, 
districts, structures, or landscapes of potential signifi- 
cance are eligible for nomination. In addition to meet- 
ing any or all of the criteria listed below, properties 
nominated must also possess integrity of location, de- 
sign, setting, feeling, workmanship, association, and 
materials: 


A. Associated with events that have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the broad patterns of our 
history 


B. Associated with the lives of persons significant 
in our past 


C. Embody the distinctive characteristics of a type, 
period, or method of construction or that repre- 
sent the work of a master, or that possess high 
artistic values, or that represent a significant 
and distinguishable entity whose components 
may lack individual distinction 


Scripps College was nominated for listing in the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places in 1980. The major 
portion of the Scripps campus was listed as an historic 
district in the National Register of Historic Places in 
1982. The existing documentation is useful and thor- 
ough, with clear definition of boundaries, contributors 
and non-contributors, some historic landscape spaces, 
and a brief discussion of the period of significance. 


The campus's "period of significance" is 1927-1939, a 
period that was set by the years of completion of the 
buildings determined to be significant or "contributing" 
to the historic district. The period of significance is 
defined as "the length of time when a property was 
associated with important events, activities, or persons, 
or attained the characteristics which qualify it for Na- 
tional Register listing."*° +The campus was identified 
as significant under Criterion C as an example of the 
work of Gordon Kaufmann and Edward Huntsman- 
Trout, and as an example of a distinct property type (a 
small college campus in the 1920s). 


The eight contributing buildings identified are listed in 


Table 9. 
D. Yield, or may be likely to yield, information im- 
portant in prehistory or history 


TABLE 9: SCRIPPS COLLEGE BUILDINGS AND GARDENS IDENTIFIED IN THE NATIONAL REGISTER 
OF HISTORIC PLACES NOMINATION AS CONTRIBUTORS TO THE HISTORIC DISTRICT 


Architect, Landscape 
Architect, and/or 


Date Artist 
Eleanor Joy Toll 


1927 Gordon Kaufmann Toll Hall is a contributor to the historic district. 
Hall Edward MHuntsman-Trout 


1928 Grace Scripps Gordon Kaufmann Clark Hall is a contributor to the historic district. 
Clark Hall Edward Huntsman-Trout 
1929 Ellen Browning Gordon Kaufmann Browning Hall is a contributor to the historic district. 
Hall Edward Huntsman-Trout 


Building 


Name Notes 


1930 Susan Miller Gordon Kaufmann Dorsey Hall is a contributor to the historic district. 
Dorsey Hall Edward Huntsman-Trout 


Janet Jacks Balch Balch Hall is a contributor to the historic district. 


Hall 


Sumner Hunt 

Edward Huntsman-Trout 
Note: Although Gordon Kaufmann was not its 
architect, Balch Hall is seamlessly integrated with 
the other historic buildings in the grouping and is 
nearly indistinguishable from Kaufmann’s works 
here. It is clear that he had a role in its design, 
though Sumner Hunt was given the commission at 
the request of the donors. The building provides the 
main public face to the campus at the termination 
of 10th Street, and is centered around two 
courtyards with open-air staircases providing 
circulation. 
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TABLE 9: SCRIPPS COLLEGE BUILDINGS AND GARDENS IDENTIFIED IN THE NATIONAL REGISTER 
OF HISTORIC PLACES NOMINATION AS CONTRIBUTORS TO THE HISTORIC DISTRICT CONTINUED 


Architect, Landscape 
Building Architect, and/or 
Date Name Artist 


1931 Ella Strong Gordon Kaufmann Denison Library is a contributor to the historic 
Denison Library Edward Huntsman-Trout | district. 
Note: The second academic building completed on 
the campus, its stylistic deviations from Spanish 


Colonial Revival style with references to 
ecclesiastical architecture are attributed to the 
wishes of the donor. An additional wing was 
constructed at the north end in 1966; the wing 

is not a historically significant part of the building. 


prepared. The building is identified as a contributor 
to the historic district, but re-evaluation is required. 


1939 President’s House Gordon Kaufmann Now known as Revelle House, this building is a 
[landscape architect contributor to the historic district. 
unknown] 

Note: Originally designed by Kaufmann’s former 
partner Reginald Johnson, the building was 
constructed based on a later design by Gordon 
Kaufmann. It is the only one on the campus from 
the period of significance that was not designed in 
the Mediterranean Revival style or with similar 


1935 Florence Rand Gordon Kaufmann Florence Rand Lang Art Building has been altered 
Lang Art Building | Edward Huntsman-Trout | since the National Register Nomination was 


materials. The building terminates a very 
significant east-west axis on the south part of the 
campusand also shows the preference for 
symmetrical massing more characteristic of the 
mid to late 1930s. The only actual house on a 
campus that was based in part on the idea of a 
setting of private homes, the building also played 
a significant role as the home of presidents of the 
college until 2001. 


GARDENS LISTED IN THE NATIONAL REGISTER NOMINATION 


1929 Rose Garden Gordon Kaufmann The Rose Garden is a contributing component 
Edward Huntsman-Trout | landscape within the historic district. 
1934 Margaret Fowler Gordon Kaufmann Margaret Fowler Garden is a contributing 
Garden Edward Huntsman-Trout | component landscape within the historic district. 


A major artwork, the mural The Flower Vendors, 
lines the south wall. It was painted in 1946. 


1947 Oriental Garden Millard Sheets The garden now known as Stewart Court, called the 
Oriental Garden in the National Register 
Nomination, was constructed in 1947. This date is 
outside of the period of significance for the site 
(1927-1939) identified by this study. In addition, 


the garden and the adjacent historic building, 
formerly known as Florence Rand Lang Art 
Building, have been altered since the National 
Register Nomination was prepared. The garden is 
identified as a contributor to the historic district, 
but re-evaluation may be required. 
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Landscape Features in the National Register 
Documentation 


The National Register nomination acknowledges the 
contribution of Edward Huntsman-Trout and the sig- 
nificance of landscape architecture, but only lists three 
gardens as contributing landscapes: the Rose Garden, 
the Margaret Fowler Garden, and the "Oriental Gar- 
den." Note that the "Oriental Garden," now known as 
Stewart Court, dates to 1947, eight years after the pe- 
riod of significance. Its inclusion as an historic con- 
tributor to the district deserves further analysis. 


Component Landscapes Not Identified in the 
National Register Nomination 


The current evaluation of the Scripps College campus 
has allowed for a more thorough analysis of the com- 
ponent landscapes that contribute to the historic sig- 
nificance of the site. Historic landscape spaces not 
included in the National Register nomination include 
Jaqua Quadrangle, Bowling Green Lawn, and Elm Tree 
Lawn. The historic significance and integrity of these 
component landscapes are described in detail in Sec- 
tion 5.5 of this report. 


SIGNIFICANCE UNDER CRITERION A: WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION 


The National Register nomination provides only a brief 
statement of the College's historic significance as a 
liberal arts college for women. It notes, for example, 
that the campus was planned "to provide a specific 
environment conducive to the study of the arts and 
humanities."*’ More than twenty years have passed 
since the preparation of the National Register nomina- 
tion and historic scholarship regarding the history of 
women's college campuses in the United States allows 
for a better understanding of Scripps’ significance in 
this area. 


One noteworthy area of research is an investigation of 
the relationship between pedagogy and campus design 
authored by Helen Lefkowitz Horowitz. Horowitz stud- 
ied women's college campuses and wrote about the 
early history and campus design at Scripps. She de- 
scribes the early pedagogical approach at Scripps as a 
response to the perceived conflict for educated women 
between work and family.** 


During the early twentieth century, relatively few 
women attended college and many women were de- 


nied the basic rights that men had, including suffrage 
which was not ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution until 1920.” Critics of women's education, eu- 
genicists in particular, argued that women would be 
less likely to marry and have children if they received 
a college education, a development they perceived as 
"dangerous" to society.” Defenders of women's edu- 
cation and critics alike debated statistics suggesting that 
educated women were less likely to have children, and 
if they did, were likely to have fewer children. Al- 
though the data may have been exaggerated by critics, 
Horowitz notes that the fact remained that "(i)n a soci- 
ety that forced women to make a choice between 
marriage and career, many college-educated women 
either explicitly chose careers, or in pursuing higher 
degrees or chosen work, cut themselves off unwittingly 
from opportunities to marry."”! 


Yet the late nineteenth and early twentieth century were 
also a period of modernization in women's education. 
At the same time many women were denied access to 
education, a greater number of American women were 
attending college than ever before and educational in- 
stitutions were forced to change. Barbara Miller 
Solomon writes: 


Between 1860 and 1920, going to college became an 
accepted part of growing up for women in certain social 
groups, as it was for men. Female collegians arrived in 
appreciable numbers at a pivotal time of modernization 
in higher learning. It was a period of great confusion 
and creativity for colleges and universities trying to 
incorporate new fields of knowledge into the study of 
liberal arts and sciences. Women and their educators 
were uncertain about what should be the ultimate goals 
of a liberally educated woman.” 


It was in this context of social change and experimen- 
tation that Scripps College was being planned. 


In light of these debates about the value and purpose 
of women's education, Scripps's trustees and faculty 
designed a curriculum to prepare students for the types 
of careers that would be compatible with domestic 
needs and responsibilities. They promoted the teach- 
ing of academic disciplines recognized as being suited 
to women's interests and intellectual strengths, includ- 
ing the fields of psychology, botany, sociology, art, pub- 
lic health, and social research. 


The founders of the new college also explored the cur- 
ricula, social organization, architectural design, and in- 
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stitutional strengths and weaknesses of other women's 
colleges. President Jaqua, for example, visited numer- 
ous women's colleges in a variety of settings. He was 
conflicted about the extent to which young men should 
be integrated into campus life. 


Many visits to women's colleges have impressed me 
with a strange unreality and artificiality and maladjust- 
ment to many aspects of life. I had hoped to escape 
these at Scripps without letting go of those distinguish- 
ing characteristics which come only where women pre- 
side as hostesses over the intellectual and social circles 
created for them. Yet college life should have all the 
elements of reality... [for instance] men, either on the 
social or intellectual side.” 


While Jaqua felt that men were "an [element] of real- 
ity," he also believed strongly that the new college should 
be for women only. Thus the relationship between the 
new college and Pomona College became an impor- 
tant issue. 


The founders hoped to develop a campus that would 
manifest continuity with the past, encourage study and 
self-reflection, serve as a communal gathering place, 
and represent a union of nature and culture. These 
ideas had a profound impact on the design of the cam- 
pus, especially the decision to break with the collegiate 
Gothic campus style "to offer students the small scale 
and informality of the house."™ Indeed, the image of 
the home was frequently invoked as the central orga- 
nizing principle of the campus design. 


Scripps was conceived as a residential college for 
women where student life would be centered around 
the residence halls. As noted above, the residence 
halls were the first buildings constructed on campus 
and they received the primary focus in the initial cam- 
pus design. For example, the 1928 Bulletin of Scripps 
College describes the dormitories as: 


[a] beautiful house with its own living rooms - drawing 
room, library, dining room, assembly room, and with 
practically no suggestion of the old fashioned "dormi- 
tory”. Toll Hall, the first of these college houses, delib- 
erately refuses to become ‘institutional’ in appearance... 
[with the inner courts being] a vital portion of a great 
house, not ... the void interior of a mere institution.” 


While emphasis on the "collegiate residential unit" was 
a part of the new preference in American campus or- 
ganization after World War I, the residential ideal was 


accepted wholeheartedly and used rhetorically as a 
formative idea for the Scripps campus. 


The Bulletin further delineated the ideal of a home- 
like college environment and what it was meant to pro- 
vide for students: 


The whole quality of American civilization is not to be 
only reflected, but created, by the quality of American 
homes; and it has been the aim of the buildings of Scripps 
to bring as an actual presence, into its physical struc- 
ture as well as into its mental gifts, those traits of taste 
without offense, moderation without austerity, dignity 
without loss of geniality or sincerity, which should cul- 
tivate the tone and color of a wholesome national liv- 
ing. It is this sense that the feeling of'a mind at home' is 
to make vivid even in the architecture of the college, 
and in the academic hall has produced a building which 
is distinctively an embodiment of this 'home' and there- 
fore 'women's' ideal.*° 


Even the scale and details of Balch Hall were meant 
to conform to a residential or home-like ideal. An un- 
titled 1929 college publication about the campus stated: 


Balch Hall, like the living-houses of Scripps, is living- 
house in pattern and ideal. As an ‘academic hall’ it has 
sought to avoid... every suggestion of ‘chill academi- 
cism' -- of the artificial, of the formal, of stately inactiv- 
ity. Rather, it has successfully embodied a spirit of di- 
rect and dignified living with things ideal, which might 
be described as the 'at home' of the active mind.” 


The Bulletin concluded by noting that "Beyond [Bowl- 
ing Green Lawn, to the south] eventually will be the 
great open air fireplace that is to be the hearthstone of 
Scripps College." The symbolism of the hearth as the 
heart of the home was well-established in American 
architecture, and exploited most famously by Frank 
Lloyd Wright in his early twentieth century domestic 
buildings. Though this feature was never realized, it 
clearly paints in the imagination an image of a living- 
room-like Bowling Green, with its enclosed walls on 
three sides, with the fourth "wall" being the fireplace 
where the entire community, or college family, could 
gather. 


Thus the residential character of the campus as a whole 
was designed to represent the college's pedagogy. But 
it also was conceived of as a means to the end goal of 
graduating well-educated women prepared for future 
careers. A home-like atmosphere was thought to be 
an environment conducive to learning as well. 
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SIGNIFICANCE UNDER CRITERION B: 
ASSOCIATION WITH ELLEN BROWNING SCRIPPS 


Foremost among the individuals involved in the forma- 
tion of the new college was Ellen Browning Scripps 
(1836-1932). Although the National Register nomina- 
tion does not discuss the involvement of Miss Scripps 
in the design and construction of the campus, the cam- 
pus was listed as significant under Criterion B for the 
significance of its association with her.” 


A native of England, Ellen Browning Scripps was one 
of six children when her father, James Mogg Scripps, 
moved the family to the United States in 1844. His 
second wife had died, and he believed his children would 
have more opportunity in the United States than in 
England. They joined other family members in 
Rushville, Hlinois. Her father remarried and had five 
more children. 


As a young woman, Miss Scripps attended Knox Col- 
lege, a small, liberal arts school in Galesburg, Illinois. 
At the time, it was exceedingly rare for women to pur- 
sue higher education. After graduating college, she 
worked first as a teacher. After several years of living 
frugally and saving money, she invested her savings 
with her brother James E. Scripps, who founded the 
Detroit Evening News in August 1873. She began as 
a proofreader. In 1878, she invested with her brothers 
in the founding of the Cleveland Press. The newspa- 
pers became very successful and Miss Scripps, "an 
exceedingly keen business woman," became wealthy. 
Her brother George H. Scripps died in 1900 and left 
his considerable fortune to his sister. She never mar- 
ried. 


Ellen Browning Scripps is a significant person in Ameri- 
can history. She amassed her own fortune at a time 
when it was very unusual for women to be indepen- 
dently wealthy and she dedicated her fortune to phi- 
lanthropy because she felt that the money that had come 
to her was not to be used for her own indulgence. She 
regarded her fortune as something that she held in trust 
and was obligated to employ for the benefit of others. 
She was a successful businesswoman and a noted phi- 
lanthropist. 


Miss Scripps moved to La Jolla, California in 1896 at 
the age of sixty-two, beginning a period of more than 
three decades of philanthropy. She funded schools, 
colleges, libraries, research and medical institutions, 


churches, parks, and the San Diego Zoo. Scripps 
Memorial Hospital and Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography were both established with funds provided by 
Miss Scripps and her family members. During this 
period she donated millions of dollars to local institu- 
tions. 


Miss Scripps was a patron of architecture and the arts 
as well. She commissioned highly-regarded modernist 
architect Irving Gill, who was known for his austere 
interpretation of California's traditional Spanish Colo- 
nial architecture, to design her oceanside home in La 
Jolla. She employed Gill to design several other build- 
ings in the area as well. 


As described in the site history section of this report, 
Miss Scripps provided the funding that made the es- 
tablishment of Scripps College possible. Her agent 
J.C. Harper supervised nearly every aspect of the ini- 
tial campus design and construction. In 1927, Ellen 
Browning Scripps was awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters by Pomona College. She died at 
La Jolla on August 3, 1932. Unfortunately, due to health 
reasons, she never visited the new institution she had 
helped create. 


SIGNIFICANCE UNDER CRITERION C: MASTER- 
WORK OF KAUFMANN AND HUNTSMAN-TROUT 


An analysis of the design of the Scripps College cam- 
pus requires a careful examination of historic signifi- 
cance. The National Register nomination for the site 
provides a good basic description, but for the purposes 
of this report additional background information is re- 
quired. This section of the report reviews three as- 
pects of historic significance: the campus as an ex- 
ample of the "collegiate model" of campus design, the 
campus as an example of the regional architecture of 
the 1920s, and the campus as an example of the work 
of Gordon Kaufmann and Edward Huntsman-Trout. 


The "Collegiate Model" Of Campus Design 


The Scripps College campus is notable for its unique 
adaptation of the "collegiate model" of campus design. 
Paul Venable Turner has identified two contrasting eras 
in campus design in the early twentieth century: the 
Beaux Arts model and the collegiate or Oxford model. 
In the era before World War I, campuses often fol- 
lowed a Beaux Arts plan based in part on ideas from 
the City Beautiful movement and large university cam- 
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pus designs were prevalent. The original Pomona Col- 
lege campus is one example of the Beaux Arts style; 
monumental buildings of varying scales, such as the 
Carnegie Library and "Little" Bridges and "Big" Bridges 
auditoria, are arranged around a large, open green. 


During the 1920s, however, "a renaissance of colle- 
giate values" led to the development of new design 
ideas based on historical precedents. 


As the university became larger and increasingly com- 
plex, many educators regretted the changes and pro- 
moted a return to the ideals of the traditional American 
college - an intimate community of undergraduate stu- 
dents and teachers, with shared intellectual and social 
value, and emphasizing the development of character 
or culture more than the learning of trades.... The re- 
sults included not only changes in educational prac- 
tices, but a new concept of the ideal campus.” 


The collegiate model looked to the "English system of 
colleges within a university" and the "medieval English 
college" as ideals. At Harvard a system of separate 
"houses," and at Yale "colleges," were established within 
the university in the late 1920s. Princeton University 
was another frequently cited model for campus devel- 
opment. At this time, the quadrangle was identified as 
the "appropriate architectural expression of these ide- 
als," a way of organizing a college or university into 
smaller units. 


Pomona College was wrestling with these issues dur- 
ing the same period. Deciding in favor of a new fed- 
eral system of colleges, Pomona established The 
Claremont Colleges in 1925. The design of the Scripps 
College campus reflects the Oxford model. While the 
architecture is not traditional Gothic, elements of the 
plan are clearly influenced by the English model. 


Among the aspects of the collegiate model seen at 
Scripps are the geographic proximity to and architec- 
tural differentiation from neighboring colleges (in this 
case Pomona College), the use of the quadrangle as 
an organizing principle, the presence of small "clois- 
tered" gardens and courtyards, the formal character, 
and the residential scale. Few student rooms face the 
exteriors of the buildings, with most opening onto the 
private courtyards. High walls encircle the campus. 
The buildings do not have monumental facades facing 
the interior greens; rather, the major entrances to the 
campus are presented as gateways to the interior. 


These features of the campus design make Scripps an 
excellent example of the collegiate trend in campus 
design. 


The "Mediterranean" Architectural Style of 
Scripps 


The Mediterranean image of the Scripps College cam- 
pus is evident in its use of Spanish Colonial Revival, an 
architectural style that often had less to do with Span- 
ish-designed buildings in California than it did with the 
buildings of Spain. The architectural traditions of the 
Andalusia region, in particular, were considered ap- 
propriate models for use in the dry plains and hills of 
Southern California. 


The use of the Spanish Colonial Revival style in Cali- 
fornia has its roots in the early campaigns to save the 
California Missions. Charles Fletcher Lummis, founder 
of the Landmarks Club and the Southwest Museum 
and Librarian of the City of Los Angeles, fostered in- 
terest in the conservation of the Missions beginning in 
the 1880s. The movement succeeded in preserving 
the Missions. It also encouraged the creation of a 
mythic past, a romantic version of history that cel- 
ebrated the Spanish period as peaceful and pastoral 
and promoted its architecture as an authentic, indig- 
enous antecedent to later American settlement. Its 
architectural forms were used in an attempt to impart 
the contemporary culture with a sense of meaning and 
appreciation of history during a period when urbaniza- 
tion was transforming Southern California. 


The first architectural style to develop from these roots 
was the Mission Revival, a style popular in the first 
two decades of the twentieth century. It is recognized 
mainly in buildings with stepped and shaped parapets 
on major facades, stucco walls, and irregular massing. 
In the 1920s, the Spanish Colonial Revival style was 
formulated by Southern California architects. Unlike 
the previous era, architects and designers in the 1920s 
had traveled widely in Spain, Italy, and Portugal. They 
gathered large volumes of sketches and notes record- 
ing the decorative details and organizational patterns 
found in southern European towns and buildings, from 
vernacular farmhouses to the gardens and buildings of 
summer palaces. 


The new style combined elements of the architecture 
of many Mediterranean countries. Alson Clark, a noted 
Pasadena plein air painter, had a wealth of knowledge 
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about local history and architecture of the period, was 
acquainted with Gordon Kaufmann, and wrote about 
his work. To help answer the question, "What style is 
Scripps?" Clark chose a quote from the period: 


It isn't Spanish, nor Mission, nor Italian, nor Colonial; 
many people have tried to call it Mediterranean in an 
effort to embrace the gamut of styles which border that 
part of the world which perhaps most nearly resembles 
our Pacific Riviera, but in the end it will have to come to 
being called what it is, just Californian.’ 


Indeed, the new style was often referred to in South- 
erm California as "regional," an adaptation of foreign 
yet culturally and geographically related sources ap- 
plied to new uses in a similar climate and landscape. 


In order to incorporate Mediterranean themes into one's 
work at the time, it was not essential to travel to the 
Mediterranean. Kaufmann "never made an extensive 
Grand Tour of the Continent. During his youth, he 
didn't have the money, and when he was a successful 
architect he didn't have the time."'®! Kaufmann did 
visit several Eastern and Midwestern college campuses 
during a study trip related to the Scripps commission. 
He studied these campuses carefully and endeavored 
to create buildings for modern uses, regardless of their 
architectural style. 


Many architects, artists, and writers traveled to Eu- 
rope during this period. Their observations about Medi- 
terranean architectural styles were published in sev- 
eral seminal works such as Arthur Byne and Mildred 
Stapley Byne's Spanish Gardens and Patios (1924) 
and Spanish Ironwork (1915), and Richard Requa's 
Architectural Details: Spain and the Mediterranean 
(1926) and Old World Inspiration for American Ar- 
chitecture (1929).'" The architecture and decora- 
tive arts periodicals featured the topic frequently. Pri- 
vate collectors provided yet another source. Edward 
Huntsman-Trout's sketchbooks, in fact, contain such 
sketches from his European travels.'°> Without doubt 
Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout consulted such 
sources in their design for the campus. 


The Scripps College trustees do not seem to have de- 
cided on the Mediterranean style from the outset, rather 
a preference for the style developed over the course 
of many discussions. Jaqua recalled that the trustees 
were initially interested only in a design that would "rep- 
resent some distinguished type of architecture."' He 


recalled that it was an early talk with Bernard Hoffman 
that settled them on a Mediterranean style. It should 
also be noted that the Spanish Colonial Revival style 
was not used at Pomona College until the 1920s. 


Photographs in the possession of trustee Stella Moses 
of El Paseo, the Spanish Colonial Revival style shop- 
ping center developed by Hoffmann in Santa Barbara, 
may have been an influence as well. The buildings 
were described as "(i)ntimately scaled, richly profiled, 
roughly textured and detailed Andalusian revival build- 
ings bathed in California light," and the photographs of 
them illustrated the type of buildings that the Scripps 
Trustees wanted to create for the campus.!% 


The 1928 Bulletin of Scripps College states that the 
architectural theme of the campus was meant to ex- 
hibit the same fitness for its uses and surrounding land- 
scape as architecture from the past did in its ttme. The 
atmosphere of the campus and its surroundings was 
described as: 


A world of vast bright spaces, where the air is flooded 
with latent color, where the background is a near wall of 
shining mountains, and the atmosphere most of the time 
is a brooding silence, marshaled by the eucalyptus trees, 
white stemmed, tall and feathery, casting but little shade. 
A strange blend of dreaminess and alertness, of bril- 
liancy with repose, is the indescribable quality in the 
landscape to which these new buildings must belong.'”° 


"No style of architecture with which Americans hith- 
erto have expressed themselves seemed quite appro- 
priate," the Bulletin said, noting that New England ar- 
chitecture was not right for the region, and the "early 
Republican style" as seen at Pomona College was "too 
masculine." It continues: 


Seeking to realize a more intimate style, the design for 
the Scripps group reveals a composite origin, partly 
American, partly foreign. It is spoken of as 'Mediterra- 
nean'. But its originators are quick to resent the idea 
that it is a mere importation. To be sure they have taken 
many hints from the domestic architecture of those South 
European people, who inhabit countries not unlike Cali- 
fornia. From the houses of such countries an alphabet 
of forms has been accumulated; but it was from the soil 
itself, from the nation that possesses the soil, that their 
adaptations came.'” 


Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout used features of the 
buildings, the design of the courtyards, and particular 
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plants to draw the connection between the California 
landscape and California architecture and the built and 
natural environment of the Mediterranean. Thick plas- 
tered walls, red clay tile roofs, decorative ironwork, 
cast stone decoration, clay tile floors, exterior stairs, 
colored tile fountains, courtyards, and vaulted and 
wood-ceiling loggias are examples of architectural fea- 
tures at Scripps that exemplify the Mediterranean style. 
In the landscape, Huntsman-Trout used decomposed 
granite walks and surfaces, private courts with central 
fountains, colored tile, cloister-like gardens, and spe- 
cific plants to reinforce the Mediterranean association. 
Olive trees, Italian Cypress, and other Mediterranean- 
style plantings played a significant part in the planting 
design. 


An Example of the Work of Kaufmann and 
Huntsman-Trout 


The Scripps College campus is also an excellent ex- 
ample of the landscape architecture of Edward Hunts- 
man-Trout. Scripps College is one of the only remain- 
ing examples of his work. The peripheral circulation 
system, classically-inspired axial relationships, avoid- 
ance of curvilinear features, and dramatic use of large 
trees are characteristic of his design philosophy. The 
National Register nomination states only that Hunts- 
man-Trout worked in collaboration with Kaufmann and 
that he was a"a well-known landscape architect." This 
section provides additional information on the careers 
of Gordon Kaufmann and Edward Huntsman-Trout. 


Gordon B. Kaufmann (1888-1949) was born in Lon- 
don, educated in architecture at the London Polytech- 
nic and the Royal College of Art and immigrated to 
Canada after an apprenticeship in London. He came 
to the United States in 1914 at the age of 26, moving to 
Los Angeles for his wife's health. He established his 
architectural career in Los Angeles in 1916, working 
as a draftsman for Reginald Johnson. In 1922, he be- 
came a partner in the firm of Johnson, Kaufmann, and 
Coate in Los Angeles. The partnership lasted until 
1925 and the three produced some of the most notable 
architecture in the region. Among their designs were 
many notable private houses (some of which were vis- 
ited by the Scripps committee during the process of 
selecting an architect) and the La Quinta desert resort 
near Indio. 


In choosing Gordon Kaufmann as architect of the cam- 
pus, the trustees rejected architects with a vast amount 


of institutional experience. Myron Hunt, for one, sub- 
mitted a three and a half page summary of his work, 
listing significant buildings at nearly all of the major 
colleges and universities in the Los Angeles area, in- 
cluding Pomona College. Kaufmann's body of work 
at that time consisted mainly of residential work and 
the design of a desert resort, La Quinta, which evi- 
dently made a significant impression on the Trustees 
and expressed the vision of Southern California resi- 
dential life that they had for Scripps. 


Kaufmann also designed the Athenaeum and a group- 
ing of dormitories at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology (1929). An interesting comparison is reflected 
in Kaufmann's two major campus projects of the 1920s, 
Scripps College and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology (Caltech). Helen Lefkowitz Horowitz notes 
that while the Scripps commission began with the de- 
sign and construction of dormitories, Caltech "turned 
to housing for men only as an afterthought, once it had 
built the essential laboratories and classrooms."!% 
Later in Kaufmann's career, he designed major public 
works projects including Hoover Dam (1932) and at 
least four other dams in the west during the 1930s and 
1940s!” 


Edward Huntsman-Trout (1889-1974), the landscape 
architect of the Scripps campus, was brought to the 
project by Gordon Kaufmann. Born on a small farm in 
Ontario, Canada in 1889, Huntsman-Trout attended 
Hollywood High School, the University of California, 
and Harvard University, where he was enrolled in the 
graduate program in landscape architecture. Dissatis- 
fied with the emphasis on the English gardening school, 
he completed the necessary coursework but never re- 
ceived a degree. After leaving Harvard he worked in 
the offices of Fletcher Steele in Boston and A.D. Tay- 
lor in Cleveland. He opened his own practice in Holly- 
wood in 1922.'° Huntsman-Trout appears to have 
worked exclusively on residential projects before re- 
ceiving the Scripps commission. A detailed description 
of Huntsman-Trout's design philosophy can be found 
in Section 3.1 of this report. 


Huntsman-Trout's close collaboration with Kaufmann 
is a remarkable aspect of the design process and a 
subject for further study. However, it is interesting to 
note that Huntsman-Trout maintained his own connec- 
tion to Scripps for a longer period of time, partially be- 
cause he outlived Kaufmann by twenty-five years, 
though they were born only a year apart. In addition to 
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his evident attachment to the campus, Huntsman-Trout 
had a personal connection to the college, as his daugh- 
ter Olivia Huntsman-Trout graduated from Scripps in 
1953. He continued to work on the campus through 
the 1950s and wrote later to the president to express 
his thoughts about later architectural and landscape 
works on the campus. 


5-3 AspPECTS OF INTEGRITY 


An analysis of integrity is a key component of any cul- 
tural landscape study. In order to be eligible for the 
National Register, for example, historic landscapes must 
possess integrity. The integrity of an historic landscape 
is determined by undertaking a direct comparison of 
the historic landscape characteristics of a property and 
the existing landscape characteristics, including land 
use, circulation, topography, vegetation, hardscape, and 
buildings and structures. The continued presence of 
physical characteristics from the property's period of 
significance is the evidence of a property's integrity. 
The retention of these physical characteristics is what 
gives historic landscapes authenticity and allows for 
the understanding of the property's historic identity. 


Seven aspects or qualities of integrity are identified in 
the National Register guidelines. They are defined as 
follows: 

Location- the place where the cultural 
landscape was constructed or 
the landscape where the historic 
event occurred 


the combination of elements that 
create the form, plan, space, 
structure, and style of a cultural 
landscape 


Design- 


the physical environment of the 
cultural landscape 


Setting- 


Materials- the physical elements that were 
combined or deposited during 
the particular period(s) of time 
and in particular pattern to form 
the cultural landscape 


Workmanship- the physical evidence of the 


crafts of a particular culture or 

people during any given period 

of history or prehistory 
Feeling- a cultural landscape's expres- 
sion of the aesthetic of historic 
sense of a particular period of 
time 


the direct link between the im- 
portant historic event or person 
and a cultural landscape 


Association- 


Properties that retain historic integrity will possess "sev- 
eral, and usually most, of the aspects" according to 
National Register Bulletin 15. 


In addition to these aspects of integrity, which are also 
used in the evaluation of historic buildings and struc- 
tures, several special factors must be considered in 
evaluating the integrity of historic landscapes. Fore- 
most among these factors are changes in vegetation 
over time due to weather conditions, maintenance, age, 
growth and overgrowth, and changes in available plant 
materials and species. As explained in Preservation 
Brief 36 "Protecting Cultural Landscapes," in cases 
involving the changing characteristics of vegetation over 
time, the "reversibility and/or compatibility of those fea- 
tures should be considered, both individually, and in the 
context of the overall landscape."'” 


The next section provides a discussion of the historic 
integrity of the Scripps College campus. 


5.4 


The Scripps College campus has a high degree of his- 
toric integrity. The major elements of the historic site 
plan, including the central quadrangle, the Bowling 
Green, the formal gardens, courtyards, pathways, allées, 
and spatial relationships between buildings and garden 
areas, are substantially intact. Original vegetation and 
landscape features in several areas of the campus are 
extant. Despite changes and alterations over time, the 
site today is clearly identifiable as an historic college 
campus. 


EVALUATION OF HISTORIC 
INTEGRITY 


As an entire landscape, Scripps College demonstrates 
each of the seven aspects of integrity. While some of 
the constituent gardens have suffered extensive alter- 
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ations, the major landscape characteristics that define 
the historic campus are in place. The design of the 
property, those elements that create its form and struc- 
ture, is relatively undisturbed. Spatial relationships and 
topography, key elements of the setting, have also been 
preserved on the site. Material from the period of sig- 
nificance remains in place, notably the hardscape fea- 
tures in the formal gardens and courtyards. The qual- 
ity of workmanship of Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout 
is evident. In total, the property maintains the feeling 
and association of an historic college campus. 


Of the constituent courtyards, gardens, and open spaces, 
the Bowling Green and Edwards Court (previously Si- 
cilian Court) have experienced the greatest degree of 
alteration. Viewed individually, these landscapes could 
be said to have low integrity and, as discussed in detail 
in the Treatment section, full restoration is impractical. 
On the other hand, the courtyards of the original resi- 
dence halls can be said to have high integrity and, in 
these areas, restoration is possible. Other areas of the 
site have varying degrees of integrity. As part of the 
existing conditions study, individual landscape features 
across the site were analyzed including circulation and 
land use patterns, topography, spatial organization, veg- 
etation, and views and vistas. These features are de- 
scribed in detail in the Treatment Section. 


Of the landscape characteristics identified, the category 
of vegetation requires special attention. As landscape 
theorists have often noted, any analysis of the historic 
integrity of a cultural landscape must take into account 
the changeable, dynamic nature of plant life. Flowers, 
plants, shrubs, and trees grow, change, and die. Views 
and vistas are obscured; feeling and association are 
slowly transformed. The existing conditions study con- 
ducted as part of this report examined the vegetation 
on the Scripps College campus closely. Among the 
many findings of this investigation was the discovery 
that some original plantings from the period of signifi- 
cance remain in place. These plantings include the 
Coast Live Oaks in Jaqua Quadrangle, Sycamore trees 
in Sycamore Court, Elm Trees in Elm Tree Lawn, and 
others. 


Historic photographs were used extensively to analyze 
historic plantings, landscape styles, and vegetation 
growth. The extent of photographic documentation 
available for the project was remarkable, including more 
than 300 images from different sources over the span 
of the life of the property. The availability of these 


photographs is significant; it is closely related to any 
discussion of integrity because it suggests a variety of 
creative ways to interpret the history of the site (which 
experienced changes within the period of significance) 
through the treatment plan and educational/interpre- 
tive activities. As discussed in the Treatment section, 
the Scripps College campus offers remarkable poten- 
tial for the preservation, rehabilitation, restoration, and 
interpretation of a unique cultural landscape. 


5 e 5 COMPONENT LANDSCAPES 


Originally known as the Central Quadrangle, Jaqua 
Quadrangle is a character-defining, component land- 
scape that contributes to the historic character of the 
campus. It maintains integrity of location and setting, 
with the same basic configuration and spatial relation- 
ships to the surrounding buildings. The function of the 
space remains the same, serving as a central open space 
for gatherings. It sets the framework for the buildings. 
It is the heart of the campus. It continues to be sur- 
rounded by historic buildings. It provides for recre- 
ation, strolling, reading, gatherings, and a variety of other 
activities. The openness allows for views of the San 
Gabriel Mountains and visually connects the buildings 
together. It is the largest open space on the campus. 
It has become a cherished aspect of the campus. It 
functions as the center point, the interior green for the 
entire campus. The original form, plan, and structure 
of the quadrangle are intact. 


However, several alterations have been made to the 
central walkway (now known as Chandler Walk) in- 
cluding the addition of a plaza and seating area, a rock 
feature, planting beds, and the removal of hedges. The 
original planting for this walkway was an allée of orna- 
mental orange trees with clipped boxwood hedges on 
either side. The trees and hedges were removed in 
1975 due to the maintenance requirements of the hedges 
and damage to the trees caused by over-watering. They 
were replaced with an allée of white crape myrtle trees. 
These trees were felled in a wind storm in 1988 and 
replaced with the current planting of Valencia orange 
trees (Citrus sinensis 'Valencia’). Shortly thereafter, 
lampposts were added to the sides of the walkway. 


The planting of orange trees recalls the historic design, 
but differs in several respects. First, the hedges were 
not replanted. Second, two breaks in the planting pat- 
tern were created, one at the north and one at the south. 
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Third, the species of orange tree manifests a different 
shape and character than the original. The south break 
in the allée is located in the southern third of the fea- 
ture, twenty-eight feet north of the Memorial Steps, in 
order to provide a view of Denison Library from the 
East-West Allée. The north break is located in the north- 
ern third of the feature to provide views of the rock. 


Eucalyptus once lined the southeast edge of the lawn 
near the former cutting garden where the Humanities 
Building now stands. The south edge of the quad- 
rangle had also been altered by the construction of the 
Wood Steps. 


The loss of the hedges lessens the historic feeling of 
the landscape. They provided a strong linear element 
and an edge to the pathways. The hedges delineated 
the space and defined the circulation. By forming an 
edge between the pathway and the lawn, the hedges 
emphasized the peripheral, linear pathways. 


As noted in the site history, grass was planted in the 
quadrangle in the 1930s. Today, it serves as the main 
ground cover in this area and is considered a charac- 
ter-defining feature from the period of significance. 


Majestic, large, branching, shade trees at the perim- 
eter of the quadrangle are a character-defining fea- 
ture of Edward Huntsman-Trout's campus design. 
Many of these trees were planted or transplanted dur- 
ing the first few years of campus development. A major 
feature of the historic campus design was Oak Tree 
Terrace. Notable among these trees in the quadrangle 
is a specimen carob (Ceratonia siliqua) tree, six ma- 
jestic coast live oaks (Quercus agrifolia), and a sy- 
camore (Platanus racemosa). The carob tree pre- 
dates the construction of the campus. "Orchesis, an 
invitation-only dance club started by the late Professor 
Beatrice Richardson, held dance performances under 
the canopy... during graduation from the 1940s to the 
1960s."""! 


The Bowling Green is an original, character-defining, 
component landscape of the campus, but several alter- 
ations have reduced its historic integrity. The construc- 
tion of the Humanities Building and the Wood Memo- 
rial Steps altered the setting for this landscape. The 
relationship to Balch Hall and the formal axial arrange- 
ment of the buildings remain intact. Bowling Green 
continues to serve as a central public open space at 
the heart of the campus. Like the quadrangle, it is an 


essential part of the arrangement of the historic build- 
ings. It maintains its basic dimensions and grade. It 
connects the Lower Green and Elm Tree Lawn to the 
quadrangle, forming a swath of green through the lower 
campus. For these reasons, the Bowling Green main- 
tains some sense of historic feeling and association, 
albeit damaged due to alterations. 


Original wall materials were removed to construct the 
Wood Steps and to accommodate an opening on the 
east side. At approximately the mid-point, a gap in the 
hedge and opening in the ivy-covered wall allows ac- 
cess to the west entrance to the Humanities Building. 
Original materials remain however, including the flag- 
stone steps and the pathways. 


Original vegetation includes hedges, ivy, and lawn. Tulip 
Walk to the west was originally designed as part of the 
Bowling Green. The original trees remain in this loca- 
tion. A matching allée to the east side was removed 
during the construction of the Humanities Building. The 
loss of this feature combined with the opening of the 
east wall and hedge compromises the historic intent, 
resulting in a loss of balance to the design. 


The lower Bowling Green is defined by a rectangular 
section of open lawn and thirteen pollarded sycamores. 
The sycamores appear to date from within the period 
of significance, and the area maintains integrity of lo- 
cation and design. Several planting plans for this area 
were developed by Edward Huntsman-Trout and never 
implemented. It appears that the sycamores were 
planted in or around 1939. The trees are planted on 
either side of an east-west walkway located in front of 
Malott Commons (formerly Lang Art Building). Origi- 
nally, the green lawn extended to the edge of this walk- 
way around the base of the north row of sycamores. 
During the 1950s, the grass beneath the trees was re- 
placed with decomposed granite to match the south 
side condition. A lamppost is now located in the posi- 
tion historically occupied by one of the sycamores. 


The lower green has historically served as an entrance 
area to the Lang Art Building. The new Malott Com- 
mons has introduced new features into the setting, in- 
cluding three large Canary Island palms in Holden 
Court. A bicycle rack and lampposts have also been 
added. 
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5 e 6 HISTORIC RESIDENCE HALLS 
AND ASSOCIATED COURTYARDS 


The location of the four historic residence halls along 
the northern edge of the campus maintains the integ- 
rity of the campus site plan by defining the center quad- 
rangle and street wall along two sides. The original 
asymmetrical massing which climbs from one to three 
stories away from the campus quad and towards the 
mountains is unchanged. The small, one-story residen- 
tial additions on north sides of buildings reinforce the 
street walls while remaining separate and distinct. The 
bicycle enclosure on the south side of Clark reduces 
the integrity of the setting near Honnold Gate, which is 
a major campus crossroad and entrance to the historic 
campus area. An attempt to reduce the visual impact 
of this structure was undertaken in 2000; the structure 
was rebuilt at a smaller scale. 


The four original halls were designed and developed 
over a short time period by Kaufmann allowing a high 
degree of consistency in materials, workmanship and 
design refinement. As the first buildings on campus, 
they established the Spanish Colonial Revival stylistic 
characteristics and palette of materials and features 
for the new campus. All of the character-defining deco- 
rative features, including focal elements like entry door- 
ways or arcades and repetitive features such as 
mulitlight casement windows and balconies are intact, 
except for the upper balconies on Clark and Browning 
Halls which have been filled in. The richness of mate- 
rials used by Kaufmann, such as unpainted cast stone, 
leaded glass, brick chimneys, stone and brick and clay 
tile paving, hand-finished plaster, clay tile roofs, copper 
gutters, and wrought iron railings, is completely intact 
with the minor exception of some finishes. 


Each of the halls incorporates typical character-defin- 
ing Mediterranean style design features of semi-pri- 
vate interior courts, entry courts and loggias, and pa- 
tios and terraces, which create a sense of passage from 
exterior to interior spaces. The experience of these 
spaces and their sequence from public to private re- 
mains intact, despite the conversion of dining rooms to 
living rooms and one living room to student rooms. 


The style of the buildings constructed during this pe- 
riod was basically unified; all of those before 1931 were 
designed in the Spanish Colonial Revival style. Thick, 
white plastered walls, red clay tile roofs, decorative 


ironwork, cast stone decoration around openings, clay 
tile floors, exterior stairs with stepped sidewalls, col- 
ored tile fountains, walls to the street enclosing private 
courtyards, vaulted and wood-ceiling loggias are some 
of the characteristic features of this style. Buildings 
designed after 1931 are compatible in style, albeit dif- 
ferent, and designed by Gordon Kaufmann, who was 
the architect of every building except Balch Hall. Table 
1 lists the buildings designed during this period. 


A distinct element of the landscape design was the use 
of brick and flagstone as paving materials. Huntsman- 
Trout employed brick paving for Valencia Court at 
Denison Library and in the series of interconnected 
small patios on the west side of Clark Hall. Cost may 
have played a role in some decisions, as college memos 
from the early 1930s indicate that brick had recently 
become more expensive. However, flagstone paving 
was also used throughout the campus, in courtyards, 
building entrances, and open-air walkways. The paved 
area in front of Balch Auditorium, the Eleventh Street 
Entrance (Honnold Gateway), and the steps around 
Bowling Green Lawn, Margaret Fowler Garden, and 
Lang Art Building are some of the many areas were 
irregular flagstone paving was used. Decomposed 
granite was used for most of the paths. 


Residential Courts 


Each of the four original residence halls features its 
own unique series of outdoor terraces, patios, court- 
yards, and gardens. These landscape spaces enhance 
the campus setting and reinforce the original residen- 
tial design intended by Kaufmann and Huntsman-Trout. 
The integrity varies among these spaces. The most 
intact are the four central, inner courtyards around 
which each building in organized. The front entrance 
courts and terraces have been slightly modified, as have 
the side courts and gardens. The rear courts have 
been the most impacted by building additions and other 
improvements. 


Toll Hall has the highest integrity in its courts and land- 
scape spaces. At the entrance to the building, a new 
ramp was sensitively added to the side of the front 
terrace, representing only a minor modification. Star 
Court retains a high degree of integrity. Cour du Soleil 
is anon-original historic space, created by the addition 
of the new residence wing. To the west, the Oasis 
remains intact and the adjacent Rose Garden is intact. 
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The front, side, and rear courts of Clark Hall have been 
altered. The front court is intact except for anew ramp 
(with inappropriate asphalt paving) which is set along- 
side of the original ramp in an original planter bed. The 
front bicycle shed, a small addition, and a new stair on 
the side have modified, but not overpowered the West 
Patios. Hibiscus Court is a non-historic space, created 
by the addition of the new residence wing. Some modi- 
fications to the arcade were made. 


At Browning Hall, Mafiana Tower and Turtle Courts 
are completely intact. The minor addition of a bicycle 
shed outside the wall of the Tower has not reduced the 
integrity of this space. The Rose Garden to the west 
has relocated trellis posts, concrete bases, arbor and 
asphalt walk that are non-original. A new ramp has 
been sensitively added at the northwest side of the 
garden adjacent to Toll to access the Graffiti Wall and 
the exit to Twelfth Street. On the north side, the origi- 
nal Japanese orchard no longer exists. The space now 
serves as a student garden. Several fruit trees have 
been dedicated and planted in this area, reminiscent of 
the original orchard design. 


The shared entrance patio outside Dorsey Hall, known 
as Douglas Garden, has modified planting but retains 
the brick paving, walls and terrace that define it. The 
front, interior, and rear terraces and courts brick pav- 
ing and stucco walls are unchanged. Dorsey Court, 
the building's central court, retains historic integrity. 


Balch Hall 


Located adjacent to the two main axes of the campus 
plan, Balch Hall occupies a symbolic position befitting 
its historic role as the main administrative and class- 
room building. The building has a high degree of integ- 
rity and, along with the residence halls and Denison 
Library, defines the historic central campus. 


Balch Hall reflects the palette of building materials 
expressed throughout the campus: simple gable and 
shed roofs of flat pan style terra cotta clay tile roofs of 
variegated colors; round copper gutters and downspouts; 
exposed eaves with decorative ends; walls of hand 
trowel smooth finish of plaster; and deeply recessed 
wood multilight casement windows and French doors. 
Typical details include the decorative trefoil shaped 
downspout brackets, clay tile, stucco, and iron vents 
and grille openings, cast stone door and window sur- 
rounds, glass and wrought iron message center cabi- 


nets, tile fountains (recreations), and decorative wrought 
iron light fixtures and hardware. Chimneys are stucco 
with terra cotta tile chimney caps and clay tile screen 
vents. 


Through its architectural design and associated land- 
scapes it joins together many of the significant fea- 
tures of the campus. The classical west side entrance 
centers on the end of Tenth Street and connects the 
campus to the surrounding neighborhood. Along Co- 
lumbia Avenue, the street wall formed by the building 
is perforated by a series of passageways, courtyards, 
and terraces that reinforce the sequence of connect- 
ing the public street to the semi-private courtyards, 
porches and stairs to the inner campus as well as pri- 
vate rooms to encourage the connection of interior and 
exterior space. The classical east entrance to Balch 
Auditorium serves as the terminus of the historic view 
from Lower Bowling Green and Elm Tree Lawn. 


The building maintains integrity of materials and work- 
manship, continuing to exhibit the characteristics of its 
design by Sumner Hunt and Mediterranean-Spanish 
architectural style. It manifests a high-quality of basic 
materials, workmanship, and design features. The ex- 
cellent condition of original decorative materials such 
as cast stone, clay tile roofs, wrought iron details, terra 
cotta ornament, flagstone, leaded glass, stained wood 
doors, copper gutters and downspouts showcases the 
high integrity and importance of this building. 


The northeast corner bay fagade of Balch Hall with 
leaded glass windows has been slightly altered by the 
addition of operable metal windows. One open porch 
on the west elevation has been infilled with steel multi- 
pane casement windows and walls around the cast 
stone columns. Small changes such as the alteration 
of the lead glass windows on the eastern bay windows 
and other openings decrease the richness of detail, but 
have a minimal overall impact. 


The one-story addition of the President's Office and 
two courtyards, with walls on the east side, blocks the 
effect of the window arcade along this elevation and 
alters the setting. The infilling of the porch on the up- 
per floor at the front impacts the richness of the facade 
by eliminating the deep shadow elements that are used 
by the designer to enrich the broad stucco massing of 
the original design. 


On the south side, the court has been reconfigured by 
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the new gate and stair, but portions of the flagstone 
walk and original gate still exist. Despite poorly matched 
materials and workmanship, the addition of a new stair, 
fit between one bay on the south side for exiting, is an 
appropriate addition. 


Edwards Court on the north side has been changed 
from stepping stones set in grass to concrete and brick 
panels. Relocating the antique wellhead to Valencia 
Court, adding a new pergola, a tile fountain and some 
stepped platform benches have modified this area com- 
pletely. This remains as a forecourt to the original de- 
sign and detail of the arcade porch joining Balch to 
Denison halls. 


Denison Library 


With Gothic details and an ecclesiastical form, Denison 
Library manifests a unique architectural design that 
remains intact. Although a major addition has been 
constructed to the north of the historic building, the 
library maintains a sense of historic integrity. Most of 
the original materials remain, albeit some in poor con- 
dition. All of the same palette of materials and decora- 
tive elements including the clay tile roof, copper gut- 
ters, cast stone entrances and porches, leaded glass 
and stained glass windows and wood panel doors, and 
large massing of stucco walls have been incorporated 
in the design and maintained. Only the cast stone ele- 
ments of this building area show extreme disintegra- 
tion, which should be stabilized and repaired in the near 
future. 


Denison Library occupies an integral location in the 
campus plan. Its ecclesiastical form continues to serve 
asymbolic role, identifying the building as a center of 
stored wisdom and learning. The east entrance to the 
building faces the quadrangle, but has gained an addi- 
tional function as the terminus of the view from East- 
West Allée, a landscape feature that has established a 
new axis in the campus plan, connecting the central 
and east campuses. 


The Drake Wing maintains a distinctive separation from 
the massing by connecting only on the north wing and 
Valencia Court passageway. It mimics the gabled form 
of the library and some of the materials (clay tile and 
stucco), but does not produce the feeling of punctu- 
ated openings or the decorative features of the original 
building. The smaller, one-story addition connected to 
the south end of the library matches the adjacent build- 


ings and frames the Ellen Browning Scripps Reading 
Room Courtyard, which has new flagstone paving and 
an original wood trellis and gates. 


In Valencia Court, the original Gothic style cast stone 
porch, brick and stone paving, plaster walls, and cast 
stone wall fountain remain intact. The antique stone 
wellhead was relocated to this area from its original 
location in Sicilian Court (now Edwards Courtyard). 
The addition of Drake Wing on the north side repre- 
sents a significant change in the character of the court- 
yard, but the space maintains some historic integrity. 
A new ramp (with a concrete broomed surface) leads 
up to the porch floor. The wrought iron gates and wood 
benches were added with the Drake Wing. 


Malott Commons (Florence Rand Lang Art 
Building) 


Malott Commons defines the southern end of the his- 
toric campus, occupying a significant position in the 
campus plan. Identified as a contributor to the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places district, the recent 
renovation and adaptive reuse resulted in significant 
alterations to the building, and its historic status has not 
been officially determined. It no longer reflects its his- 
tory as the art building and retains only a modicum of 
historic integrity. 


Designed by Kaufmann in the leaner post-depression 
times over a series of three years, the original building 
successfully matched, simplified, and reinterpreted 
many of the materials and design elements of the pre- 
1933 buildings, including simple massing, clay tile roofs, 
copper gutters and shaped eaves, metal windows, and 
brick paving. In the style of later adaptations of the 
Spanish Colonial style, walls are painted masonry in- 
stead of stucco. 


The adapative reuse, expansion, and re-design by 
Brenda Levin & Associates modified the symmetrical 
west portion of the original complex significantly by 
adding a broad terrace, a two-story wing, and an el- 
evator tower to accentuate asymmetrical massing. The 
successful design introduced new elements to match 
the palette of materials used for the pre-1933 campus 
buildings, including changes to the roof, walls, windows, 
and door design and materials. It also created new 
focal entries and design features based on those found 
elsewhere on campus, such as a tower, stained glass 
bay window, and entrance doors. The original north 
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bronze entry doors set in a cast stone surround were 
left in place. 


The eastern portion retains its original massing and 
shape as well as some original materials. A new Ro- 
man clay tile roofreplaced the historic Spanish tile roof. 
A significant change is the addition of stucco over the 
brick exterior walls to blend with the new addition. Clay 
tile murals and entranceways, brick paving, and the tile 
mosaic on benches and fountains in Seal Court are 
intact character-defining features. A new ramp has 
been added on the south side down to the Ninth Street 
sidewalk, as well as new stucco perimeter walls and 
gates to shield service areas. 


Stewart Court, adjacent to Malott Commons and the 
Ninth Street entrance, has a medium level of integrity. 
The red clay tile panels, red sandstone monumental 
stairs, and fountain are character-defining features 
expressing the material, workmanship and design of 
the historic courts. 


Old Music and Dance Buildings 


Located along the southern edge of the original cam- 
pus, the post-war Music and Dance Buildings are com- 
patible with the historic campus design in street edge 
placement, courtyard design, and residential massing. 
The materials used in these building are quite similar to 
those used by Kaufmann at Florence Rand Lang Art 
Building. The addition of a temporary trailer and roof 
at the entry to the Dance building negatively impacts 
the Music Court as well as the setting and design of 
the whole complex. While these buildings do not ap- 
pear eligible for listing in the National Register of His- 
toric Places as contributors to the historic district, they 
are compatible with the historic design. 


Margaret Fowler Garden 


One of the most well-known and highly regarded land- 
scapes on the campus, Margaret Fowler Garden re- 
tains a high level of integrity. Designed by Kaufmann 
and Huntsman-Trout, the one-story enclosed garden 
and Oratory is located at the east end of the central 
campus axis. High-quality materials and fine work- 
manship characterize this area and exemplify the art- 
ful use of the palette of materials found on the original 
campus buildings. The few changes on the exterior, 
including the addition of a ramp on the south side and 
the mechanical and bicycle enclosure walls, are unob- 


trusive in scale. They are located at the sides and rear, 
and similar in materials. The interior changes from the 
infill of the water rill is also minor. The addition of an 
air conditioner in this area has a negative effect on the 
experience of the garden. The rehabilitation of the 
center paving to decomposed granite and concrete 
border reinforces the original intent of the designers. 


Revelle House 


A contributing building to the historic district, Revelle 
House represents a popular formal residential style of 
the 1930s. It is sited prominently at the end of an axis 
that defines the south end of the campus. The west 
elevation is prominently featured as the terminus of 
the vista created by the elm allée known as Elm Tree 
Lawn. The design integrity of the west (primary) and 
south elevations is complete. The impacts of the small 
addition at the north side and the carport/guest room 
addition at the rear are minimal. The roof material has 
been changed to concrete shake, an alteration that re- 
duces the historic appearance of the original structure. 
Several character-defining features remain, such as 
the metal roofed entry porch, back garden patio, and 
east (rear) garden with its wall feature, decorative 
wrought iron gates, and stone paving. 


Columbia Avenue Walls and Honnold Gate 


Along Columbia Avenue, a main roadway on the west 
side of the original campus, perimeter walls maintain 
their integrity of design with their pointed top profile 
detail of the stepping stucco wall, pointed pilasters, and 
wood plank gates. Inside the two side entry courts, 
some of the original stone and brick paving, tile stair 
treads, and plant materials remain. The addition of a 
ramp at Kumquat Court is integrated into the original 
design with a tiled bench feature. Similar careful addi- 
tions include the two mechanical walls forming sepa- 
rate smaller courts for the equipment to remain out of 
site. The concrete block screen walls for mechanical 
equipment which are visible adjacent to Denison library 
are inappropriate. 


Eucalyptus trees formerly along both sides of the street 
were a prominent feature of Columbia Avenue and the 
west side of the historic, central campus. Sidewalks 
are the original scored concrete with panels of brick 
pavers, which have been added between the curb and 
sidewalk due to a mud problem. 
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The integrity and design of the original Honnold Gate- 
way and walkway located on the end of Eleventh Street 
are intact. A flagstone ramp has been added behind 
the perimeter wall with a new opening for access. The 
flagstone is a different type from the main walk. The 
main walk and stucco retaining wall have been ex- 
tended past the steps to Clark Hall. A semi-circular 
bench was relocated when the Drake Wing was added 
to Denison Library. A new brushed concrete ramp has 
been added on the north side of the walk to Clark Hall 
and Jaqua Quadrangle for handicap access. 


Amherst Avenue 


Amherst Avenue was originally the eastern boundary 
of the campus. The southern entry to the campus at 
Amherst Avenue is marked by an entrance feature. 
The southern portion of the broad, tree-lined street still 
has the original plantings on the west side and the promi- 
nent elm tree-lined circular drive of the Revelle House 
on the east side. Two single-story, stucco-walled, and 
clay-tile-roofed bicycle buildings designed by 
deBretteville + Polyzoides have been added along 
Amherst. The north section, adjacent to the residence 
halls, has been modified with parking, walls and drives 
and retains little of the original design. This area is 
separated from the south portion of the former road- 
way by asix foot tall wall north of the "piazza" section 
of the East-West Allée. 
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6.1 wrropucrion 


The final step in a cultural landscape and historic pres- 
ervation analysis is to identify an appropriate treatment 
approach and develop recommendations. Treatment 
recommendations are often stated as goals and objec- 
tives. Landscape and architectural treatment goals for 
Scripps College have been developed for each of the 
buildings and component landscapes. An overall ap- 
proach for the campus has also been developed. Rec- 
ommended treatments will maintain and develop com- 
patible uses for different parts of the site; they will 
form the basis for stakeholders' decisions on manage- 
ment, maintenance, and interpretation. These treat- 
ment recommendations have been developed based on 
The Secretary of the Interior's Standards for the 
Treatment of Historic Properties with Guidelines for 
the Treatment of Cultural Landscapes and The Sec- 
retary of the Interior's Standards for the Treatment 
of Historic Properties with Guidelines for Preserv- 
ing, Rehabilitating, Restoring, and Reconstructing 
Historic Buildings. 


The National Park Service (NPS) has identified four 
basic approaches to treatment: preservation, rehabili- 
tation, restoration, and reconstruction. According to 
the guidelines established by NPS, a treatment is "a 
physical intervention carried out to achieve a historic 
preservation goal" and the selection of a treatment 
"provide[s] the necessary philosophical framework for 
a consistent and holistic approach for a cultural land- 
scape project."'!? As recommended by NPS, "factors 
to consider when selecting an appropriate treatment 
for a cultural landscape report...include, but are not 
limited to, the extent of historic documentation, exist- 
ing physical conditions, historic value, proposed use, 
long and short term objectives, operational and code 
requirements (e.g. accessibility, fire, security) and an- 
ticipated capital improvement, staffing, and mainte- 
nance costs."'!'? The four primary treatment ap- 
proaches are defined as follows: 


Preservation is defined as the act or process of 
applying measures necessary to sustain the exist- 
ing form, integrity, and materials of an historic prop- 
erty. Work, including preliminary measures to pro- 
tect and stabilize the property, generally focuses 
upon the ongoing maintenance and repair of his- 
toric features rather than extensive replacement 


and new construction. New additions are not within 
the scope of this treatment; however, the limited 
and sensitive upgrading of mechanical, electrical, 
and plumbing systems and other code-required 
work to make properties functional is appropriate 
within a preservation process. 


Rehabilitation is defined as the act or process of 
making possible a compatible use for a property 
through repair, alterations, and additions while pre- 
serving those portions or features that convey its 
historical or cultural values. 


Restoration is defined as the act or process of 
accurately depicting the form, features, and char- 
acter of a property as it appeared at a particular 
period of time by means of the removal of fea- 
tures from other periods in its history and recon- 
struction of missing features from the restoration 
period. The limited and sensitive upgrading of 
mechanical, electrical, and plumbing systems and 
other code-required work to make properties func- 
tional is appropriate within a restoration project. 


Reconstruction is defined as the act or process of 
depicting, by means of new construction, the form, 
features, and detailing ofa non-surviving site, land- 
scape, building, structure or object for the purpose 
of replicating its appearance at a specific period of 
time and in its historic location. 


After consideration of the historic significance, integ- 
rity, and varied uses of the Scripps College landscape, 
the Blueprint Committee recommended that "Rehabili- 
tation" and adaptive reuse (such as the Malott Com- 
mons project) be applied as the philosophical frame- 
work for treatment. 


6.2 


TREATMENT FRAMEWORK FOR 
THE CAMPUS 


Rehabilitation was selected as the treatment approach 
for the historic Scripps College campus because it al- 
lows for the continued growth and development of the 
college while protecting those features which contrib- 
ute to its unique historic character. Comprising over 
thirty acres, the campus includes both historic and non- 
historic areas. Managing the operations of a historic 
campus and planning for the future requires a flexible 
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approach that allows for the preservation of those quali- 
ties that give the campus its unique historic character 
and beauty as well as spaces and opportunities for 
growth, including new landscape and architectural de- 


signs. 


One of the unique challenges of developing treatment 
recommendations for a college campus is the need for 
growth and development. Social changes, technologi- 
cal advances, and new curricula continually present 
challenges and opportunities for the adaptation and re- 
use of existing facilities and the construction of new 
ones. This plan is designed with these factors in mind, 
recognizing that the campus must continue to adapt to 
changing conditions. 


Special attention has been devoted to the question of 
how new development might be planned to comple- 
ment the historic campus with compatible yet distinct 
landscapes and architecture. While building and plant 
materials are one method of establishing design unity 
and coherence, several other methods are discussed 
herein, including site planning, building location, mass- 
ing and scale, urban design techniques, landscape de- 
sign principles, and planting patterns. 


As recommended by NPS, "factors to consider when 
selecting an appropriate treatment for a cultural land- 
scape report...include, but are not limited to, the ex- 
tent of historic documentation, existing physical condi- 
tions, historic value, proposed use, long and short term 
objectives, operational and code requirements (e.g. 
accessibility, fire, security) and anticipated capital im- 
provement, staffing, and maintenance costs.” Treat- 
ment recommendations in this chapter were prepared 
with consideration of the multiple complex factors in- 
volved in the on-going maintenance and development 
of the campus, including previous plans for growth and 
development such as the Master Plan, current land- 
scape and architectural designs in progress, access 
considerations, operations of the grounds department, 
operations of the facilities department, current uses, 
and other factors. 


The Scripps College Campus Master Plan was pre- 
pared in December 1995. This document was reviewed 
by the project team for its adherence to the standards 
and principles as stated in this document. Some of the 
following recommendations reinforce or extend the 
ideas represented in the Master Plan document and 
site plan. Some of the recommendations differ signifi- 


cantly and present new ideas for consideration. A fu- 
ture task of the Buildings and Grounds Committee 
should be to review these differences. 


The team also reviewed current building and grounds 
maintenance practices. The grounds department suc- 
cessfully maintains a vast and diverse campus land- 
scape with a unique understanding of both historic land- 
scape design and contemporary demands on the site. 
Many of the current building practices, such as main- 
taining surfaces and finishes, stockpiling difficult to get 
replacement materials, and replication of light fixtures 
and replacement materials, are to be commended. 
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6.3 


RECONSTRUCTION AS A 
TREATMENT APPROACH 


While rehabilitation has been selected as the overall 
treatment for the campus, other treatment approaches 
will be used in specific areas. Usually this difference 
in terminology relates to a difference in scale. Thus, it 
is recommended that some individual landscapes or 
architectural elements be restored or reconstructed: 
an historic courtyard, for example, or the balcony ofa 
historic building. On a campus-wide scale, these treat- 
ment approaches would be impractical. On a smaller 
scale, for component landscapes and architectural ele- 
ments, these approaches are useful. 


In some locations on campus, reconstruction should be 
considered as a treatment approach. When portions 
of a landscape or building are missing, "non-surviving," 
or "vanished," the Secretary of the Interior's Standards 
provides specific guidelines for re-creating these fea- 
tures. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR'S STANDARDS 
FOR REHABILITATION 


1. A property will be used as it was historically or be 
given a new use that requires minimal change to 
its distinctive materials, features, spaces, and spa- 
tial relationships. 


2. The historic character of a property will be re- 
tained and preserved. The removal of distinctive 
materials or alteration of features, spaces, and spa- 
tial relationships that characterize a property will 
be avoided. 


3. Each property will be recognized as a physical 
record of its time, place and use. Changes that 
create a false sense of historical development, such 
as adding conjectural features or elements from 
other historic properties, will not be undertaken. 


4. Changes to a property that have acquired historic 
significance in their own right will be retained and 
preserved. 


5. Distinctive materials, features, finishes, and con- 
struction techniques or examples of craftsmanship 
that characterize a property will be preserved. 


6. Deteriorated historic features will be repaired 
rather than replaced. Where the severity of dete- 
rioration requires replacement of a distinctive fea- 
ture, the new feature will match the old in design, 
color, texture, and, where possible, materials. Re- 
placement of missing features will be substanti- 
ated by documentary and physical evidence. 


7. Chemical or physical treatments, if appropriate, will 
be undertaken using the gentlest means possible. 
Treatments that cause damage to historic materi- 
als will not be used. 


8. Archeological resources will be protected and pre- 
served in place. If such resources must be dis- 
turbed, mitigation measures will be undertaken. 


9. Newadditions, exterior alterations, or related new 
construction will not destroy historic materials, fea- 
tures, and spatial relationships that characterize the 
property. The new work shall be differentiated 
from the old and will be compatible with the his- 
toric materials, features, size, scale and propor- 
tion, and massing to protect the integrity of the prop- 
erty and its environment. 


10. New additions and adjacent or related new con- 
struction will be undertaken in such a manner that, 
if removed in the future, the essential form and 
integrity of the historic property and its environ- 
ment would be unimpaired. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR'S STANDARDS 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


1. Reconstruction will be used to depict vanished or 
non-surviving portions of a property when docu- 
mentary and physical evidence is available to per- 
mit accurate reconstruction with minimal conjec- 
ture, and such restoration is essential to the public 
understanding of the property. 


2. Reconstruction of a landscape, building, structure, 
or object in its historic location will be preceded by 
a thorough archeological investigation to identify 
and evaluate those features and artifacts which 
are essential to an accurate reconstruction. If such 
resources must be disturbed, mitigation measures 
will be undertaken. 


3. Reconstruction will include measures to preserve 
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any remaining historic materials, features, and spa- 
tial relationships. 


4. Reconstruction will be based on the accurate du- 
plication of historic features and elements substan- 
tiated by documentary or physical evidence rather 
than on conjectural designs or the availability of 
different features from other historic properties. 
A reconstructed property will re-create the appear- 
ance of the non-surviving historic property in ma- 
terials, design, color, and texture. 


5. Areconstruction will be clearly identified as a con- 
temporary re-creation. 


6. Designs that were never executed historically will 
not be constructed. 
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6.4 RECOMMENDED POLICIES OF 
THE LANDSCAPE AND 


ARCHITECTURAL BLUEPRINT 


Consult the Secretary of the Interior's Standards 
for Rehabilitation as guidelines for maintenance, 
repair, development, and redevelopment within the 
National Register of Historic Places district. 


Use the Scripps College Statement of Historic Prin- 
ciples, found in Chapter 3 of the Landscape and 
Architectural Blueprint, as guidelines for new de- 
velopment. Provide copies of the Statement to 
architects and landscape architects in the pre-de- 
velopment phase on all future projects. 


Continue and support current program of building 
rehabilitation, maintenance, and repair within the 
central campus (historic district). Review current 
manuals for conformance to preservation goals; 
consolidate guidelines and practices, as necessary. 


Rehabilitate the historic open spaces of the central 
campus landscape. Jaqua Quadrangle and the 
Bowling Green are essential elements of the cam- 
pus design by Gordon Kaufmann and Edward 
Huntsman-Trout. Remove incompatible additions 
to the historic landscape such as the rock feature 
and reconstruct Oak Tree Terrace. Develop a plan 
for compatible refurnishing of outdoor spaces in 
the central campus (historic district). 


Integrate historic research into campus tours and 
other "interpretation" activities. Develop an inter- 
pretation program on Edward Huntsman-Trout and 
Gordon Kaufmann. 


Reconstruct Edwards Court to be compatible with 
the contributing landscapes and buildings of the cen- 
tral campus (historic district). 


Unify the appearance of the campus by linking the 
central historic area with the east and west cam- 
puses through principles of landscape design and 
choice of plant materials. Construct the Recre- 
ational Athletic Building at the east terminus of the 
East-West Allee. Site new buildings at the street 
edge, where possible. Develop a linear path sys- 
tem and pedestrian scale. Develop urban design 
guidelines to promote alignment and to improve 
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campus edges and entrances. Review new 
projects for consistency and compatibility of ma- 
terials, lighting standards, benches, and other as- 
pects of historic landscape design. 


Redesign the service drives such as Amherst Av- 
enue and parking areas to be more compatible with 
the historic district. 


Maintain an institution-wide focus on the mainte- 
nance and stewardship of the historic landscape 
and bring the necessary resources to ensure imple- 
mentation of this policy. 


. Adopt a policy to replant significant trees, hedges, 


and plantings when removed or missing. Protect 
historic trees and vegetation during construction 
or repair projects. Remove California Pepper trees 
on East-West Allée and replace with a tree of ap- 
propriate verticality. 


. Review placement of artworks around campus for 


their impact on historic features and spaces. 


. The front lawn and rear garden of Revelle House 


are important landscapes. As the site is devel- 
oped, plan the construction around the east garden 
and the front lawn. Maintain the axial design as it 
relates to Elm Tree Lawn. 


. Prepare a Cultural Landscape Report for each of 


the contributing landscapes in the historic district 
to guide and inform the future rehabilitation and 
maintenance. 


. Evaluate the impact on the landscape environment 


and the additional maintenance costs of overuse 
of the campus during summer events and consider 
measures that would compensate the College for 
the additional costs created by such overuse. Re- 
consider policies and procedures on facilities rent- 
als that are unrelated to the mission of the College. 


. Review the Master Plan in light of the recommen- 


dations of the Landscape and Architectural Blue- 
print. 
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6. 5 RECOMMENDED PLANT PALETTE 


The plant palette for the Scripps College campus re- 
flects the principles of design and horticulture devel- 
oped by Edward Huntsman-Trout. The spatial organi- 
zation of the landscape, particularly the use of court- 
yards, building exteriors, walks and allées, streetscapes, 
and open space turf areas provide the framework for 
characteristic planting patterns that can be used as a 
reference for future campus landscape design. Due 
to the complexity of the campus landscape, a plant list 
alone is not an appropriate guide to decision-making. 
Rather, future planting decisions should be made with 
careful consideration of landscape design principles, 
the need for biodiversity and flexibility in selection of 
species, and potential threats related to pests and/or 
disease. Please refer to Appendix F for the complete 
plant palette. 


DESIGN PRINCIPLES FOR COURTYARD 
PLANTINGS 


The historic courtyards at Scripps are most often en- 
closed by a building on four sides, open to the sky above, 
and connected to interior building spaces through the 
use of arcades and passageways. These courtyards 
offer privacy and access to nature within the context 
of a building. As such, vegetation plays a key role in 
the landscape design. Frequently these plantings serve 
aesthetic, symbolic, and practical functions. Vegeta- 
tion is usually limited with the courtyards to one or two 
large trees, shrubs, and fountain plantings or turf. Thus, 
the plantings reinforce the architectonic character of 
the courtyards while providing a natural element. Tall 
trees produce shade and cool the courtyards. Patterns 
of shadows move across the courtyards over the 
course of the day. 


Huntsman-Trout developed individual planting and/or 
water themes in each courtyard. He used accent 
plants, repetitive plantings, and hardscape patterns re- 
peatedly. Themes include a highlighted plant species 
such as Italian Cypress at Cypress Court, a cluster of 
characteristic environmental plantings such as the na- 
tive plants and succulents in Mafiana Court, and foun- 
tains such as the star-shaped fountain in Star Court. 


Vegetation was selected so as not to overwhelm or 
obscure paving, fountains, and other hardscape fea- 
tures. Careful attention was given to establish a sense 


of balance and proportion. Grass was often used be- 
tween flagstone paving to soften the visual appear- 
ance of paved areas. Tall shade-producing trees also 
served this function, introducing color and shadow as 
elements, juxtaposed against white buildings. Plants 
provided organic relief to the structure and hard edges 
of the buildings. 


Planting beds were often designed around the edges, 
with a fountain at the center and a peripheral, linear 
circulation pattern. Huntsman-Trout used water fea- 
tures extensively. Fountains reinforce symmetry of 
the space. Seating opportunities will mirror the shape 
of the fountain and the circulation patterns will estab- 
lish the planting bed form. Courtyards are meant to be 
private centers of activity for studying, conversing, re- 
laxing, and gathering. Accessories such as potted plants, 
vines, and benches are also characteristic elements of 
his courtyards. These small-scale elements often dem- 
onstrate a unique individual character and whimsy. 


If future buildings include courtyards, these design prin- 
ciples might be applied to produce new courtyards in 
the spirit of the historic ones. Courtyard development 
and redevelopment should also consider the horticul- 
tural factors for maintenance listed at the end of this 
section. 


DESIGN PRINCIPLES FOR PLANTINGS AROUND 
BUILDING EXTERIORS 


Building exterior plantings on the Scripps campus range 
from simple foundation plantings to boxed areas of 
complex plantings. The purpose of exterior plantings is 
to soften and frame the building, define the circulation 
route, separate outdoor space from building area space, 
and balance the building with the surrounding landscape. 


Exterior planting can be formal and symmetrical, such 
as the areas outside the entrance to Balch Hall and 
Toll Hall, or asymmetrical, such as outside Clark Hall. 
Characteristic elements of exterior planting include 
height and canopy spread proportions for trees, de- 
fined edges, and a simplified plant palette with balanced 
repetition and a restrained use of color. 


Future landscaping around buildings might draw upon 
the spirit of the historic designs. Building exterior 
plantings should also consider the horticultural factors 
for maintenance listed at the end of this section. 
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DESIGN PRINCIPLES FOR STREETSCAPES 


The tree-lined streets of the City of Claremont are an 
established part of the town landscape and a unique 
resource. The Scripps College campus area includes 
several of these streets. Streetscape plantings proxi- 
mate to the Scripps campus on privately owned streets 
should adhere to a designated tree species. To avoid a 
monoculture, plantings should not exceed two blocks 
in length. The purpose of streetscape plantings is to 
clearly define the axis and provide visual recognition to 
the space. Trunk color and texture and the branching 
structure of the tree are the major design elements for 
plant selection. The trunk provides the vertical line 
and the tree canopy provides the interior shape of the 
axis and the visual experience. 


The planting space allotted for the street tree is an- 
other key design characteristic. A planting bed that 
runs uninterrupted the length of the street block with 
trees evenly spaced will provide for a balanced and 
symmetrical aesthetic. To provide various experiences 
on different streets during the year, the use of decidu- 
ous and evergreen should be alternated. The trunk to 
crown ratio should be proportional to adjacent build- 
ings. Taller buildings need to be balanced by longer 
trunks. Wider areas can support shorter trunks and 
wider canopied trees. Bark color and texture will pro- 
vide visual relief against a plain backdrop. To maxi- 
mize impact of leaf and flower color, plant trees as 
close as horticultural possible. 


WALKS AND ALLEES 


Huntsman-Trout highlighted walks with parallel adja- 
cent rows of singular tree species on each side of a 
central pathway or open space, a landscape design 
feature known as an allée. Among several examples 
are Elm Tree Lawn and Tulip Walk. In these features, 
trees define a linear space. The shape (columnar, broad 
and spreading, round or oval, horizontal) of the tree 
specie must balance the proportion of the open space. 
Allées and walks must provide for a diversity of tree 
species that are compatibile with Claremont Mediter- 
ranean climate. 


If it is necessary to replace trees in one of the historic 
allées due to pests, disease, vandalism, wind damage, 
or other causes, special consideration should be given 
to the visual characteristics of the existing species. In 
some cases, it may not be possible or desirable to re- 


plant the exact species of tree. If so, tree species 
should be selected to represent the visual characteris- 
tics and design function of the original as closely as 
possible. The Secretary of the Interior's Standards 
for the Treatment of Historic Properties with Guide- 
lines for the Treatment of Cultural Landscapes pro- 
vides examples of this type of decision-making pro- 
cess. (See p. 114 of A Guide to Cultural Landscape 
Reports.) 


HORTICULTURAL AND ARBORICULTURAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


In addition to design considerations, the following hor- 
ticultural and arboricultural factors should be consid- 
ered in planning. For courtyard development or rede- 
velopment and the establishment of building exterior 
plantings, these would include: 
* Maintenance requirements 
* Level of drought tolerance and water require- 
ments 
* Safety issues, for example: 
* Tree rot intrusion 
* Opacity, height, placement of plant material 
* Compatible water requirements (in companion 
planting) 
* Pest and disease resistance 
* Evergreen vs. deciduous 
* Mixed species/mixed ages 


Special arboricultural considerations for selection of 
streetscape plantings or for allées and walks include: 
* Maintenance requirements 
* Level of drought tolerance and water require- 
ments 
* Pest and disease resistance 


The following more specific considerations also apply 
when selecting plantings for each of the following situ- 
ations: 
Streetscape Plantings: 

* Rooting characteristics 

* Size of planting area 

* Root barriers 


Allées and Walks: 
* Water requirements compatible with adjacent 
plantings 
* Compatible groundcover 
* Mixed species/mixed ages 
* Evergreen vs. deciduous 
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6 e 6 SITE-SPECIFIC REHABILITATION 
AND MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Site specific recommendations have been developed 
for each of the individual landscapes including Central 
Campus (Historic District) Landscapes, Formal Gar- 
dens, Entrances and Streetscapes, and Historic Core 
buildings on campus. Landscapes that are associated 
with a building, such as courtyards, are listed with that 
building. 


The following tables describe the general condition of 
each area and discuss issues of integrity and analysis 
notes based on the field survey. A general treatment 
approach and action steps are noted. A priority code 
has been added to aid planning. The number "1" has 
been assigned to those action steps that are “urgent”, 
(i.e. if no action is taken), character-defining features 
of the property may be destroyed. The number "2" 
means "action required soon." Steps noted as "1" or 
"2" need to be addressed in the immediate future and 
are critical to the rehabilitation of the site. The num- 
ber'"3" means that the action is necessary, but may not 
be able to be implemented until other work has been 
completed. The number "4" has been assigned to steps 
that represent future goals. The number "5" has been 
assigned to existing features that are not historic and/ 
or do not require any action at this time. 
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Location/Name 


Q 


Chandler 


Bowling Green 


L 


TABLE 11: CENTRAL CAMPUS LANDSCAPE 
(See Campus Key Map on Page 41) 


Condition, Integrity, 


Code and Other Notes 


Vegetation is generally in 
good condition 


Jaqua 
uadrangle 


Walk | The current landscape 
design is the third one in 
this area. While it shares 
some characteristics with 
the original design by 
Edward MHuntsman-Trout, 
such as its location 
between the Bowling Green 
and Toll Hall and the use 
of orange trees in an allée, 
it differs in several 
important respects. It does 
not include hedges, a key 
design element. The 
planting pattern is 
different. A new feature, 
a large rock surrounded 
by plantings, has been 
introduced. The 
vegetation is in good 
condition. 


Aa 


Vegetation in good 
condition. The alterations 
to the landscape 
undertaken at the time of 
the construction of the 
Humanities Building 
have negatively 
impacted the historic 
integrity of this area. 


B 


Treatment 
Approach 


Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation 
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Planning 
Priority 


Remove shrub plantings as 
part of the treatment of the 
declining coast live oak at the 
southeast end of Chandler 
Walk. 


Provide definition (steel 
benderbend or concrete mow 
strips) between turf and 
mulched areas under coast 
live oaks and sycamores. 


Remove declining oak south of 
Toll Hall. 


Fill depression in turf where 
trees were removed in the 
NW section. 


Replant lost trees. 

Replant lost hedges on south 
side of Quad. 

Evaluate carob tree for possible 
recabling. 


Consider rescaling Chandler 
Walk, including the removal of 
the Mai Arbegast rock feature 
and the removal of the wisteria 
trees. 


Consider a rehabilitation of 
Bowling Green. This would 
include reconstructing the 
walk along the east side of 

the green and extending the 
east hedge with two openings 
to align with east-west paths 
leading to Edwards Humanities 
Building. 


Scripps College 


TABLE 11: CENTRAL CAMPUS LANDSCAPE CONTINUED 


Action 
Steps 


Treatment 
Approach 


Location/Name 
Code 


Condition, Integrity, 
and Other Notes 


Planning 
Priority 


Elizabeth Monroe Reconstruction] Consider demolition of this 


Wood Steps 


Location/Name 


Ros 


Graffiti 


Margaret 


Location/Name 


Chandler 
Walk, Aa 


The Steps altered the 
historic relationship 
between the Quadrangle 
and Bowling Green, 
establishing a new 
circulation pattern. 


P 


feature and reconstruction of 
the Oak Tree Terrace. 


TABLE 12: FORMAL GARDENS 


Treatment 
Approach 


Condition, Integrity, 


Code and Other Notes 


e Garden and |} Running out of room for 
Wall “graffiti” for each 
graduating class. 


Compatible 
new design 
(see 
Rehabilitation 
Standards 
9, 10) 


D 


Fowler | Edwards Humanities Relocation 
Garden Building mechanical 


I court on south side garden 


Vegetation Rehabilitation/ 


Restoration 


Action 
Steps 


Planning 
Priority 


Explore new locations for 
“graffiti” by graduating classes 
such as N. Amherst Avenue 
gates at 12th Street. 


Relocate away from garden. 


Renew landscape on east side of 
garden. Add camelias to west to 
screen wrought iron fence. 
Consider restoration of rill 
connecting the two fountains. 


TABLE 13: ALLEES AND WALKS 


Treatment 
Approach 


Condition, Integrity, 


Code and Other Notes 


See Central Campus Landscape 


East West 
Allée 
G 


California Pepper trees are 
young and in fair 
condition. 


Compatible 
new design 
(see 
Rehabilitation 
Standards 
9, 10) 


The irregular form and 
eventual height of the 
California Pepper is 
disproportionate to the 
width and length of this 
allée. Pepper trees have 
also already been used as 
street trees on Amherst. 


Compatible 
new design 
(see 
Rehabilitation 
Standards 
9, 10) 


Action 
Steps 


Planning 
Priority 


Second tree from east on north 
side has girdling roots. Root 
system of others is questionable. 


Consider replanting with a tree 
species of singular trunk, 
symmetrical growth habit, 
wide balanced branching 
structure, and not already in 
use on the campus. 


L 
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TABLE 13: ALLEES AND WALKS CONTINUED 


Location/Name 
Code 


Condition, Integrity, 
and Other Notes 


Condition of the elm trees 
is currently under 
evaluation. 


Quotations 
Walk 


This walkway is a new 
design. It is not historic. 
(Inscription It is compatible with the 
Walk) historic campus. The 
M vegetation is in good 
condition. 


Tulip Walk Walkway part of original Preservation 
Q design. 


Olive Walk, 
#4b 


See Humanities Building 


Action 
Steps 


Treatment 
Approach 


Evaluate elm trees for 
structural health; review 


Preservation 


treatment options based on 
recommendations of 
arborist (in progress) 


consulting 


Compatible 
new design 
(see 
Rehabilitation 
Standards 
9, 10) 

s 


No action necessary at this 
time; maintain. 


No action necessary at this 
time; maintain. 


TABLE 14: ENTRANCES AND GATEWAYS 


Location/Name 
Code 


Condition, Integrity, 
and Other Notes 


Southwest The southwest campus 

Campus entrance, also called the 

Entrance Ninth Street Entrance, is 

F a new feature. It is not 

historic. It was designed, 
in part, to allow improved 
fire department vehicular 
access to the central 
campus. The vegetation is 
in good condition. 


Honnold Gate 

and Eleventh 

Street Entrance 
J 


Incompatible railing on 
upper stair. 


Action 
Steps 


Treatment 
Approach 


Compatible 
new design 
(see 
Rehabilitation 
Standards 
9, 10) 


No action required at this time. 


Compatible 
new design 
(see 
Rehabilitation 
Standards 
9, 10) 


New handrails replicating 
historic design or compatible 
with historic character. 


Planning 
Priority 


Planning 
Priority 
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Location/Name 
Code 


Columbia 
Avenue 
L 


TABLE 15: STREETSCAPES AND EDGES 


Condition, Integrity, 
and Other Notes 


Amherst Avenue was the 
east border of the campus 
until 1939. The north end 
of Amherst Avenue, now 
a parking and service area, 
represents the northeast 


edge of the historic district. 
To the south, the district 
extends east of Amherst 
Avenue to include Revelle 
House. 


Columbia Avenue is the 
west border of the historic 
central campus. It is lined 
with Eucalyptus trees on 
both sides. 


Treatment 
Approach 


Compatible 
new design 
(see 
Rehabilitation 
Standards 
9, 10) 


Preservation 


Planning 
Priority 


Re-design the North Amherst 
Avenue service drive and 
parking area to be more 
compatible with the historic 
district. Demolish wall at south 
end of service drive and parking 
area behind Dorsey Hall. 
Replace with compatible 
barrier. 


If Eucalyptus trees must be 
removed, consider replanting 
with another specimen with 
similar  verticality. 
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TABLE 16: TOLL HALL: CONTRIBUTOR TO HISTORIC DISTRICT 


Location/Name Condition, Integrity, Treatment Action Planning 
Code and Other Notes Approach Steps Priority 


Architectural Closed in porch off original Restoration Remove wall, window and floor 
Features dining room at south side. infill. Reconstruct original 
(Exterior) windows and doors in original 

#25 openings to restore open porch. 


Cour du Soleil Concrete block stair to Rehabilitation] Consider removal if alternative 


#25b third floor-non historic. secondary exit from 3rd floor 
can be devised. 


Non-historic landscape Compatible Consider renaming since the 
space new design court is north of a three-story 
(see building and receives little sun 
Rehabilitation] (not a historic space or historic 
Standards name). 
9, 10) 
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TABLE 17: CLARK HALL: CONTRIBUTOR TO HISTORIC DISTRICT 


Location/Name Condition, Integrity, 


Code and Other Notes 


Architectural Infilled north loggia and 
Features original porch balcony. 
(Exterior) 

18 


Treatment 
Approach 


Restoration 


Planning 
Priority 


Remove infill and restore to 
original condition. Determine 
original materials and colors. 
Develop specifications for 
repairs and replacements. 


Cypress Court Eugenia trees Rehabilitation] Consider removal of Eugenia 
#18a trees. 


Olive Court The pineapple fountain 
#18c spout has been stolen 
repeatedly. 


Decorative terrazzo 
removed for planters in 
two locations. 


Incompatible door 
replacement at exit from 
original dining room 


Restoration 


Restoration 


Restoration 


Cast a replica. Explore options 
for affixing spout to fountain 
permanently. If necessary, 
replace missing based on replica 
of original type. 


Investigate removal of 
decorative terrazzo for planters 
in two locations. Determine 
original materials and colors. 
Develop specifications for 
repairs and replacements. 
Replace based on physical 
evidence or accurate 
photographs. 


Door replacements based on 
replica of original type. 


Hibiscus Court Non-historic landscape No action No action neccesary at this 
#18d necessary time. 


West Clark Hall | Stair addition from 
Patios, including | upper balcony. 
Pomegranate 

Court 

#18e 


Historic photos show 
different planting plan in 
some courtyards. 


Entrance Patio Entrance patio plantings 
#18f and paths should be 
reviewed in the context 
of the historic plant 
palette. 


Rehabilitation] Repair with compatible clay 


tile pavers and new decorative 
handrail based on historic 
character. 


Rehabilitation] Plant a mature shade tree near 


the northwest corner of patio 
#2; replant shrubs. 
Consider replanting area 
between bricks in patio #1. 


Rehabilitation} Replant as appropriate. 
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TABLE 18: BROWNING HALL: CONTRIBUTOR TO HISTORIC DISTRICT 


Location/Name 
Code 


Architectural 
Features 
(Exterior) 
#17 


Manana_ Court 
#174 


Student Garden 
#17b 


Location/Name 
Code 


Architectural 
Features 
(Exterior) 
#19 


Dorsey Court 
#19a 


Douglas 
Memorial 
Garden 
#19b 


Condition, Integrity, 
and Other Notes 


Infilled original porch 
balcony at courtyard. 


Plantings in this court are 
in poor condition, further 
study is required. 


New landscape, not a part 
of original Hunstman- 
Trout design. 


TABLE 19: DORSEY HALL: 


Condition, Integrity, 
and Other Notes 


Infilled original porch 
balcony at courtyard. 


Fountain has exterior 
deterioration. 


Condition of vegetation 
varies - eucalyptus and 
jujube in good condition, 
oranges in poor condition. 
Medium to high integrity 
with hardscape intact and 
some original plantings. 


Treatment 
Approach 


Planning 
Priority 


Remove infill and restore to 
original condition. Determine 
original materials and colors. 
Develop specifications for 
repairs and replacements. 


Restoration 


Preservation | Research historic photographs 
to determine historic plantings 
in this area. Investigate planter 


basin original use. 


No action 
required 


No action required. 


CONTRIBUTOR TO HISTORIC DISTRICT 


Treatment Planning 


Priority 


Approach 
Remove infill and restore to 
original condition. Determine 
original materials and colors. 
Develop specifications for 


Restoration 
repairs and replacements. 


Restoration Repair per concrete and stone 2 
guidelines. 

Rehabilitation] Remove orange trees and 3 
replant; retain jujube, 
eucalyptus. Replant central 


patio based on Edward 
Huntsman-Trout plan. 
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TABLE 20: BALCH HALL: CONTRIBUTOR TO HISTORIC DISTRICT 


Location/Name Condition, Integrity, Treatment Planning 
Code and Other Notes Approach Priority 


Architectural Incompatible infill of Restoration Replace missing based on replica 
Features bottom portion of leaded of adjacent original type. 
(Exterior) glass bay window at north 

#1 end of east facade. 
Infilled original porch Restoration Remove infill and restore to 
balcony at west side. original condition. Determine 
original materials and colors. 
Develop specifications for 
repairs and replacements. 


Sycamore Court | Sycamore trees nearing Rehabilitation] Develop a replacement plan. 3 

#1a end of life span. 
Shakespeare reliefs need Rehabilitation] Assess condition and adopt 3 
repair. conservation treatment. 
Court lacks outdoor Rehabilitation] Develop program of appropriate 3 
furnishings. furnishings. 

Eucalyptus Eucalyptus appears to be Rehabilitation] Evaluate for possible removal 
Court poorly rooted. and replacement. 


#1b 


2 
2 
2 


Potted plants do not Rehabilitation] Evaluate; further study 3 
appear to be in character required. Reconsider use of 
with historic design. potted plants in this area. 


Upper terrace lacks New design Develop program of appropriate 3 
furnishings for planters furnishings. 
in two locations. 


South Balch Incompatible stair design. |Rehabilitation| Replace with appropriate design 4 
Court (stair is not original). 
#1¢C 
4 


Auditorium Recent replacement of Restoration Replace stair pavers with 
West Entrance stair paving. replica tiles. 
#1d 
Landscape is not Rehabilitation] Relandscape courtyard. 
appropriate. 


Auditorium East | Flagstone patio is Rehabilitation] Repair flagstone with concrete 3 
Entrance deteriorating. underlayment. 
#1d 


Edwards 1980 design not Reconstruction| Determine original materials 4 
Courtyard compatible with historic and colors. Replace based on 
#1e landscape. physical evidence or accurate 
photographs. 
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TABLE 21: DENISON LIBRARY: CONTRIBUTOR TO HISTORIC DISTRICT 


Location/Name 
Code 


Architectural 
Features 
(Exterior) 
#3 


Valencia Court 


#3a 


Exterior Building 
Plantings 
#3b 


EBS Reading 
Room Court 
#3¢ 


Librarian 
Courtyard in 
North Wing 


Condition, Integrity, 
and Other Notes 


Cast stone architectural 
are deteriorating. 


features 
Incompatible mechanical 
screen walls. 


Well-head was originally 
in Edwards Courtyard. 


Courtyard originally had 
six orange trees; only five 
remain. 

Drinking fountain repairs. 


Incompatible ramp and 
lighting. 


Incompatible — electrical 


equipment. 


Cypress trees in fair 
condition design. 


Non-historic landscape 
space. 


Poor condition. 


Treatment 
Approach 


Planning 
Priority 


Reconstruction] Create molds of existing features 
New stucco mechanical walls 
with sloping caps similar to 


and replace. 
New design 
others. 


Rehabilitation] Replant missing orange tree. 


New design Consider redesign of handicap 
access with building 
rehabilitation. Relight court 

Rehabilitation] Prune to conical form; replace 
as necessary. 


with appropriate fixtures. 
No action 


necessary 


4 
4 
No action necessary. 5 


Redesign landscape (non-historic 
space). 


TABLE 22: REVELLE HOUSE: CONTRIBUTOR TO HISTORIC DISTRICT 


Location/Name 
Code 


Architectural 
Features 
(Exterior) 
#22 


West Lawn 
#22a 


Condition, Integrity, 
and Other Notes 


Vegetation in good 
condition; one American 
Elm requires evaluation 
due to wood decay. 


Driveway in poor condition. 


Action 
Steps 


Treatment 
Approach 


Preservation 


a Research driveway materials. 


Planning 
Priority 


Maintain relationship with Elm 
Tree Lawn. 
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TABLE 23: MALOTT COMMONS 


Location/Name Condition, Integrity, Treatment i Planning 
Code and Other Notes Approach Priority 


Architectural | New architectural design, No action No action necessary. 
Features adaptive re-use of former necessary 
(Exterior) art building. 
#6 


Seal Court Deteriorated and missing Rehabilitation] Develop specifications for 
#6a tile mosaic on benches repairs based on good 
and walls. conservation — practices. 


Holden Court New architectural design, New design Consider ways to reduce glare. 


#6 adaptive re-use of former 
art building; vegetation 
in good condition. 


Stewart Court | Vegetation in fair Rehabilitation] Additional planting of a shade 
#6C condition. tree in the southwest corner 
will increase use in this area. 


Glare is high in court. Rehabilitation] Consider more ivy on wall 
areas, and other design 
solutions. Remove and 
relocate Chinese stone 
sculpture. 


Furnishings needed. Rehabilitation 


TABLE 24: OLD MUSIC AND DANCE BUILDINGS 


Location/Name Condition, Integrity, Treatment Action Planning 
Code and Other Notes Approach Steps Priority 


Architectural | All of the building Rehabilitation] Explore reuse options. 
Features components and the 
(Exterior) courtyard are in need of a 
#8 and #9 thorough renovation to 

bring them up to the 
standard of the newly 
renovated Seal Court area 
of which these buildings 
are the extension. As post- 
war additions to the 
campus, they are not 
considered contributors to 
the historic district. 


Dance/ Music Vegetation is in good New design Redesign planting beds - retain 
Court condition. The design of the the olive trees and birds of 
#9a planting beds should be paradise. 
improved. 


Courtyard paving and New design Redesign courtyard features. 
features in general 
deterioration. 
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TABLE 25: EDWARDS HUMANITIES BUILDING 


Location/Name Condition, Integrity, Treatment Action Planning 
Code and Other Notes Approach Steps Priority 


West Entrance West Entrance negatively | Rehabilitation} Remove flagstone and replant 
#4C impacts the historic hedge on east side of Bowling 
integrity of the Bowling Green allowing two openings to 
Green. Consider renovation align with existing pathways. 
to bring up to the standard 
of the newly renovated 
Seal Court area, of which 
these buildings are the 
extension. As post-war 
additions to the campus, 
they are not considered 
contributors to the historic 
district. 
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'See, for example: Page, Robert R., Cathy A. Gilbert, and Susan A. Dolan. A Guide to Cultural Landscape 
Reports: Contents, Process, Techniques. Washington D.C.: U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service, Cultural Resource Stewardship and Partnerships, Park Historic Structures and Cultural Landscapes 
Program, 1998. 

* At the time Scripps acquired this land, the College already owned and had built upon the southwestern portion of 
the block, which is the location of the President's House. The remainder of the property east to Mills Ave. and 
north to 12th Street was owned in several parcels of varying sizes and shapes by The Claremont Colleges, 
Pomona College, and Scripps College. In addition, two small lots near the northwest corner were owned by 
individuals not affiliated with the College. 

3 The exception is the southeast corner of Dartmouth and 12th Streets, which was owned by Scripps prior to this 
period and was the location of a bungalow adapted for use as the Mary B. Eyre Children's School in approxi- 
mately 1936. 

‘Leonard Pitt and Dale Pitt, Los Angeles A to Z: An Encyclopedia of the City and County (Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press, 1997) 450. 

> Judy Wright, Claremont: A Pictorial History (Claremont, CA: Claremont Historic Resources Center, 1999) 8. 

° Wright 95. 

7 Wright 96. 

8 City of Claremont website, "Historic Trees." 

° Jaqua was inaugurated the first President of Scripps College in September 1927. 

'©E, Wilson Lyon, The History of Pomona College 1887-1969 (Claremont: Pomona College, 1977) 27. 

" Occidental College was established in 1887; Whittier College was established in 1901 

'? The Claremont Colleges system is sometimes referred to as the Oxford system. The founders preferred the 
term "federal." Campuses in the Oxford model were physically differentiated from each other and relatively 
small. [See Ernest J. Jaqua, oral history: Founding and Development of Scripps College, Oral History Program, 
Claremont Graduate School, 1966. ] 

'S Wright 108 and Lyon 120. 

'4 Wright 108. 

'S Jaqua oral history 1-2. 

'e Late in his life, when asked about the formation of The Claremont Colleges system as part of an oral history 
interview, Jaqua stated that women were infrequently approached for leadership and major donations and could 
be considered an underutilized resource. Many of the men in the area already had commitments that precluded 
their membership on yet another board. Jaqua acknowledged that the women in prominent circles were "just as 
well educated, and in the main better educated, than the men and would have more original ideas about women's 
education. Another good thing was that they had the money... If you wanted money for a building at Pomona 
College you didn't go to some woman and ask her for it. Ordinarily you would go to a man." The challenge then 
was to find the women in Southern California who could assist in the formation of a new college, and target them 
for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

'7 Bishop's School in La Jolla, California was established through a contribution from Miss Scripps. 

'8 Ellen Browning Scripps Last Will and Testament, Codicil #1, Item 11, April 19, 1924. 

' Lyon 239, 

° The Scripps College Master Plan attributes this statement to an article by Mary Patterson Routt that appeared 
in the Beverly Hills Citizen on August 11, 1932. 

*! Miss Scripps's desire to create learning opportunities through careful design of the campus environment in- 
cluded interior furnishings. Her comments about the furnishings of Toll Hall were recalled later by President 
Jaqua: "These girls are going to be engaged in intellectual pursuits. I would like to have them appreciate the 
contribution that great and devoted manual skill has made to the culture of the world. The only way to do this, that 
I can think of, is to put some chairs and tables and couches and other things around this room that would represent 
as good examples as there are of the growth of manual skills in other countries." [See Jaqua oral history 35-36.] 
»? Harper wanted to ensure that the buildings the College built would be of a high enough quality construction to 
be truly durable over the years. He had discussed this question with a manager at Wellesley College, who 
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reported to him that the dormitories on which the College had spent more for construction were costing them less 
in upkeep than the less expensive dormitories. In a 1928 letter to Margaret Fowler he conceded that spending 
more initially would mean spending less to replace furnishings and equipment later on, though "(t)he building," he 
wrote, "should last for generations."[ J. C. Harper, letter to Margaret Fowler, 6 December 1928, Scripps College 
Archives] He observed that "the furnishings will have to be renewed from time to time, whatever the cost," 
though it is worth noting that most of the original furniture, in dormitories in particular, is still serving the campus 
well. 

°3 J.C. Harper, letter to Margaret Fowler, 23 December 1925, Scripps College Archives. 

* Lyon 232. 

° Lyon 233-234. 

°6 List, undated but apparently from May or June of 1926, Stella Moses trustee file. 

°7 The selection process itself and the eventual determination of Gordon Kaufmann as the architect of the Scripps 
campus has been amply described by architect Stephanos Polyzoides in his article on the development of the 
early campus. 

°8 A letter of interest in June of 1926 from Gordon B. Kaufmann added his name for consideration. Jaqua 
recalled that at the time he felt the women on the Board of Trustees (and those on the subcommittee for selection 
of an architect) were not inclined to choose Kaufmann. Some of them favored Julia Morgan for the commission, 
as many of them had been involved with the YWCA movement in California, for which Morgan was the architect 
of many buildings. They may have also felt it was appropriate to have a woman as architect of a woman's 
educational institution, particularly one who was among the best educated and well regarded in the state, and also 
due to her experience with campus architecture at Berkeley and at Mills College in the Bay Area. Several of the 
other firms may have had their champions as well. 

*° Along with many notable private houses, some of which were visited by the Scripps committee, Kaufmann 
designed the La Quinta desert resort near Indio and the Athenaeum and a grouping of dormitories at the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology (1929). Later in his career, he designed major public works projects including Hoover 
(Boulder) Dam (1932) and at least four other dams in the west during the 1930s and 1940s. [| Alson Clark, "The 
‘Californian’ Architecture of Gordon B. Kaufmann," SAH/SCC Review 1.3 (1982): 1-8] 

° David Streatfield, "Edward Huntsman-Trout," Pioneers of American Landscape Design, eds. Charles Birnbaum 
and Robin Karson (New York: McGraw Hill, 2000) 184-188. 

3! Polyzoides has described these plans, in each of their iterations, in detail. See Stefanos Polyzoides. "Gordon B. 
Kaufmann, Edward Huntsman-Trout, and the Design of the Scripps College Campus," Johnson Kaufmann Coate: 
Partners in the California Style ed. (Claremont, California: Capra Press, 1992). 

°° Pasadena Star News, 24 August 1927 as cited by Polyzoides 1992, page 83. 

33 A 1940 memo is telling in this respect, as it describes the potential for enclosing a sleeping porch in Dorsey Hall 
with the idea that this accomodation would allow three additional students to be admitted. If the Educational 
Policy committee saw fit to increase enrollment by that number, of course. 

1 E. J. Jaqua, letter to J. C. Harper, 27 May 1926, Scripps College Archives. 

> August 18, 1930. 

36 An example was a gift from the Honnolds of $5,000 for the lawn in the inner quad in January of 1936. Jaqua to 
Harper, January 20, 1936. 

37 Polyzoides has described this relationship in detail. See Polyzoides, Stefanos. "Gordon B. Kaufmann, Edward 
Huntsman-Trout, and the Design of the Scripps College Campus." Essay in Johnson Kaufmann Coate: Partners 
in the California Style. Claremont, California: Capra Press 1992. 

SE. J. Jaqua, letter to Sumner Hunt, 7 April 1928, Scripps College Archives. 

*° Susan Miller Dorsey, letter to E. J. Jaqua, 7 January 1928, Scripps College Archives. 

4 The stained glass windows were completed in 1939. 

41'W.C. Crandall to J. C. Harper, July 28, 1932. 

” Guide to Campus 14. 

* Letter from Jaqua to Hoffman, in Polyzoides 88. 

“4 Guide to Campus 31. 

* Previously, the 12th Street exposure was enclosed only by a fence that had been installed in 1933. 
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“© According to records in the Scripps College Archives, Reginald Johnson was selected as the original architect. 
However, after several years of debate about the site and scale of the building, he withdrew, in 1938. Kaufmann 
took over and blueprints of the house, May 5, 1939 and signed by Kaufmann can be found in the President's office 
files in the Archives. 

47 E. J. Jaqua, letter to J. C. Harper, 26 June 1935, Scripps College Archives, Claremont. 

48 J. C. Harper, letter to E. J. Jaqua, 15 June 1937, Scripps College Archives, Claremont. When Revelle House 
was converted for other uses in 2001, Scripps purchased and renovated a residence at 905 College Avenue for 
use as the new President's House. 

” Current building names, if different from historic names, appear in parentheses. 

°° Current names of associated courtyards and gardens, if different from historic names, appear in parentheses. 
>! Note that Tulip Walk was originally part of the design of the Bowling Green. 

°° Although Smith and Williams were more widely known during the 1950s and 1960s than Criley and McDowell, 
their buildings likewise have not received much critical study and may not yet be regarded as historically signifi- 
cant. Since the swimming pool they designed has been demolished, their work is now concentrated in one self- 
contained area of the campus. 

°3 Michael Laurie, "Edward Huntsman-Trout," Pioneers of Landscape Design, eds. Charles R. Birnbaum and 
Robin Karson (New York: McGraw Hill, 2000) 55. 

*4 Edward Huntsman-Trout, letter to Mark Curtis, 5 November 1971, Scripps College Archives. 

°° Laurie 55. 

°° This section of the report draws extensively from the one and only major text on the career of Edward 
Huntsman-Trout, The Gardens of Edward Huntsman-Trout, a Master of Science in Landscape Architecture 
Thesis by Susan Jane Gross, 1976. As a student at California State Polytechnic University, Gross studied under 
landscape historian David Streatfield. Among the bibliographic references is an interview between Streatfield 
and Huntsman-Trout and correspondence between the two men. A second study, Edward Huntsman-Trout: 
Landscape Architect, a Master of Arts in Architecture and Urban Planning Thesis at UCLA, was written by 
Lynn Marie Bryant in 1982. Bryant's work relied upon the earlier work by Gross and was based largely on the 
materials donated by the Huntsman-Trout family to the UCLA Special Collections Department, materials that 
Gross and/or Streafield appear to have reviewed prior to accession by UCLA. 

57 Gross, 6. 

Gross, 7. 

»° Gross, 9; Morgan, 299. 

6 Gross, 10. 

6! Gross, 15. 

 Toid, 

% Tbid. 

David Streatfield, "Edward Huntsman-Trout," Pioneers of American Landscape Design, eds. Charles Birnbaum 
and Robin Karson (New York: McGraw Hill, 2000) 184-188. 

65 Gross, 22. 

°° Gross, 24. 

7 Gross, 86. 

6 Gross, 30. 

®° Polyzoides 92. 

” Polyzoides 93. 

M Gross 27. 

PB Gross 29. 

® Huntsman-Trout to Mark Curtis, November 5, 1971. 

™ Polyzoides 92. 

® Gross 33. 

© Gross 33. 

7” Wright, 9. 

78 Wright 9; "San Gabriel Mountains" website, USGS. 
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"San Gabriel Mountains" website, USGS 

© "Climate" The Robert J. Bernard Biological Field Station website. 

8! Thid. 

®° Cy Carlberg, Megan Ritchie, and Jim Sherman, "Scripps College Tree Tour" (Claremont: Scripps College, 
2001). 

83 Guide to the Scripps College Campus 14. 

** Guide to the Scripps College Campus 17. 

8° On the form, the period of significance was stated as 1927-1970. We believe that this is an error, as no 
buildings after 1939 are noted as contributors to the historic district, and a reading of the text makes it clear that 
the authors considered the historic period to end in 1939 with the construction of the last significant building. 

86 National Park Service, National Register Bulletin 16A, How to Complete the National Register Registration 
Form (Washington DC: NPS, 1991) 42. 

87 National Register of Historic Places nomination form 

88 Horowitz is a former professor of history at Scripps, is a social historian and author of the study, Alma Mater: 
Design and Experience in the Women's Colleges from their Nineteenth-Century Beginnings to the 1930s. 

8° The Nineteenth Amendment was ratified in August 1920. 

Horowitz 280. 

*' Helen Lefkowitz Horowitz, Alma Mater: Design and Experience in the Women's Colleges from Their Nine- 
teenth-Century Beginnings to the 1930s (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1985) 280. 

°° Solomon 78. 

EE. J. Jaqua, letter to Janet Jacks Balch, 27 November 1929, Scripps College Archives. 

* Horowitz 350. 

* Bulletin of Scripps College (Claremont: Scripps College, 1928) n. pag. 

* Bulletin 1928 n. pag. 

°7 Untitled pamphlet (Claremont: Scripps College 1929) n. pag. 

*® The association with E. B. Scripps is significant for the College, and she is clearly a significant historical figure. 
However, it is possible that the strength and directness of her association with the campus may not meet National 
Register Criterion B under today's standards of interpretation. The interpretation of the criteria has become more 
rigorous in the nearly 25 years since the nomination was written. 

” Tumer 215. 

Clark 6. Quotation from Harris Allen, "This California Architecture," Pacific Coast Architect, October 1928. 
°! Clark 6. 

® His books were based on his trips to the region in 1926 and 1928. 

°5 UCLA Special Collections. 

 Jaqua oral history 7. 

° Polyzoides 86. 

°% Scripps College Bulletin 1928 n. pag. 

” Scripps College Bulletin 1928 n. pag. 

° Horowitz 348. 

® Alson Clark, "The 'Californian' Architecture of Gordon B. Kaufmann," SAH/SCC Review 1.3 (1982): 1-8. 
'0 David Streatfield, "Edward Huntsman-Trout," Pioneers of American Landscape Design, eds. Charles Birnbaum 
and Robin Karson (New York: McGraw Hill, 2000) 184-188. 

" Scripps College Tree Tour, #3. 

'? Weeks, Kay D. and Anne E. Grimmer. The Secretary of the Interior's Standards for the Treatment of Historic 
Properties with Guidelines for Preserving, Rehabilitating, Restoring, or Reconstructing Historic Buildings. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of the Interior, 1995, p.62. 

"Ibid. 
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APPENDIX A 
Consultant Team for the Landscape and Architectural Blueprint 


Lead Consultant: HISTORIC RESOURCES GROUP 
Christy Johnson McAvoy, Managing Principal 
Frank F. Parrello, Principal and Director of Planning 
Steven T. Moga, Senior Preservation Planner 
Jennifer Minasian Trotoux, Architectural Historian 


Architect: MILOFSKY + MICHALI ARCHITECTS (M2A) 
Thomas Michali, Principal 

Landscape Architect: ROBIN TYNER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

Arborist: CY CARLBERG, CONSULTING ARBORIST 
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APPENDIX M 
Scripps College Master Plan 


UNDER SEPARATE COVER 
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APPENDIX L 
National Register of Historic Places Documentation 


UNDER SEPARATE COVER 
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APPENDIX K 
Chronology of Additions and Changes to the Campus, 1927-2003 


Period Date Key Events in the Development Changes to Landscape 
of the Campus 


Initial October 14, 1925 Claremont Colleges incorporated Po 
campus May 24, 1926 Scripps College founded PO 


development July 2, 1926 Gordon Kaufmann awarded 
and growth architectural commission 
November 1926 Kaufmann presents first plan for 
campus 
February 6, 1927 Groundbreaking for Toll Hall 
(Residence Hall #1) 


April 1927 Edward Huntsman-Trout designs 
initial plan for campus grounds 


September 20, 1927 Toll Hall opens ee ee 


| COLLEGE OPENS AND FIRST CLASSES ARB HELD IN SEPTEMBER 1927, | OPENS AND FIRST CLASSES ARE HELD IN SEPTEMBER 1927 


Ast President 
graded graded 
ce 
plan for Bowne Green 
[March 20,1928 [SSSOSOSSSSSSSSCSCSCSCSCSdCamps Pla 
ae a 
Dormitory #2 
CS eee 


between Toll and Clark 
September 6, 1928 Landscape Plan 
September 1928 Clark Hall (Residence Hall #2) opens PO 


October 1928 Final plan for Dining Court 


August 1928 First plan for Dining Court 
produced by EHT 
December 20, 1928 Huntsman-Trout designs planting 
plan for Bowling Green (several 
revisions were made during 1928, 


this appears to be the final plan) 


Tawary 1999 [SSCS General Plan 


August 1929 Plans for Balch Hall and 


Browning Hall prepared (dated 
8-24, 8-28, 8-29 for Balch; 
8-15, 8-27, 8-30 for “Hall #3”) 


September 30, 1929 Balch Hall and Browning Hall 
(Residence Hall #3) dedicated 
December 20, 1929 Rose Garden plan completed for 
area between Toll and Browning 
Halls 
| Dorsey Hall (Residence Hall #4) opens_| 


September 1930 Dorsey Hall (Residence Hall #4) opens 
February 13, 1931 Denison Library dedicated 


1933 Swimming Pool #1 constructed 
in Alumnae Park 
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Key Events in the Development Changes to Landscape 


of the Campus 
Plans for Margaret Fowler 


Garden prepared by Trout (the 
earliest plan dates to November 
1932, but most of the design 
work seems to have taken 
place in early 1934) 


11" Street Entrance (Honnold 
Gate) completed 


Grass planted in central quadrangle Grass planted in central 
quadrangle 


Addition to West Side of ClakHall | 


Art Building constructed Landscape plans for the Art 


Building were developed 
12-26-38 and 2-28-39 
now known as Revelle House 
Elm trees planted in Elm 
Tree Lawn 


Alfredo Ramos Martinez paints Martinez paints “The Flower 
“The Flower Vendors” in Vendors” in Fowler Garden 
Margaret Fowler Garden 
Post-War Scripps acquires land for “east A variety of plans are created 
Campus campus” between Amherst and by Edward Huntsman-Trout 
Expansion Mills Avenues and sells for the East Campus. 
Alumnae Park to Harvey Mudd College 


to Studio constructed 
1971 
College campus begins 
Kimberly Hall and Wilbur Hall 
constructed 


1965 


1971 Edwards Humanities Building Edwards Humanities Building 
constructed construction results in changes to 
Bowling Green. Olive trees 
incorporated into Lyddon Court. 


1972 Central quadrangle named 
after Ernest J. Jaqua 


1972-73 Elizabeth Monroe Wood Steps Construction of Elizabeth Monroe 
designed by Thomas Church and Wood Steps alters the historic 
constructed between Quadrangle relationship between the 

and Bowling Green Quadrangle and Bowling Green 
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Period Date Key Events in the Development Changes to Landscape 
of the Campus 


1975 Crape myrtle trees planted along Crape myrtle trees planted 
central walkway in Jaqua Quadrangle along central walkway in Jaqua 
Quadrangle 


Ta) 
September 20, 1984 Scripps College is listed in the 
National Register of Historic Places 
1985 Claremont Colleges comprehensive 
land agreement approved by six 
colleges 
1989 Walkway in Jaqua quadrangle Orange trees planted to replace 
named Chandler Walk, orange trees crape myrtles 
planted to replace crape myrtles 
Current Summer 1990 Energy efficient lightposts 
Expansion; modeled after historic design 
Development installed around campus 


of West After 1990 Acquisition and remodeling/reuse by 
Campus Scripps of Baxter Hall, Performing 
Arts Center, Steele Hall, Millard 
Sheets Art Center, and 
Williamson Gallery 


2000 Malott Commons constructed “Oriental Court” altered 


2000 Jungels-Winkler Hall constructed Co ee 
2001 Swimming pool #3 constructed PO 


October 2001 Ellen Browning Scripps Reading New Garden Dedicated 
Room and Garden dedicated 
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APPENDIX J 
Landscape Architects and Architects Represented on the Scripps College Campus 


The following lists include all designers known at the time of this report to have worked on the Scripps 
College campus. They are listed in general chronological order. For landscapes and buildings with which they 
are associated, please refer to the charts in Section 2. 


Landscape Architects represented on the Scripps College campus: 


Edward Huntsman-Trout 
Thomas Church 

Mai Arbegast 

Pamela Burton & Company 
Katherine Spitz Associates 
SWA Group 

Carter, Romanek 


Architects represented on the Scripps College campus: 


Gordon B. Kaufmann 
Sumner P. Hunt 

Criley & McDowell 

Millard Sheets 

Sheets and Underwood 

John Carl Warnecke 

Smith & Williams 

Caudill Rowlett Scott 
deBretteville + Polyzoides 
Moule & Polyzoides 

Brian Bloom 

Backen, Arrigoni and Ross (BAR) 
Levin & Associates Architects 
boora associates 
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APPENDIX I 
List of Scripps-Related Materials in the Edward Huntsman-Trout Papers at UCLA Special Collections 


The papers of Edward Huntsman-Trout, landscape architect of Scripps College campus, are located at the 
University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA). This list is derived from the Finding Aid for the Huntsman- 
Trout Papers, 1916-1974, bulk 1923-1972, Collection number 1186, UCLA Library, Department of Special 
Collections, Manuscripts Division. The collection is listed in the Finding Aid alphabetically by client name. 
This list represents the full holdings under the client name “Scripps College, Claremont” and reflects the 
update of April, 2001. Each entry is exactly as it appears in the finding aid. 


Some of the materials related to Huntsman-Trout’s development of the campus landscape design were copied 
and are available in the Scripps College Archives at Denison Library. 


Client: 
Client: 


Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 
Client: 


Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 


Photograph — Robert C. Frampton. 1 item. 99 3 
Photographs — Eckbo book [Garrett Eckbo, Urban Landscape Design 


(New York: McGraw Hill, 1964)]. 17 items. 99 4 


Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
Scripps College, Claremont. 


Photographs — W. M. Clarke. 14 items. 99 5 
Photographs — enlarg. Earl V. Lewis. 13 items. 99 12 
Photographs of plans. 3 items. 132 

Photographs by W. M. Clarke. 6 items. 132 

Plan — Mott photograph (mounted). 1 item. 133 
Photograph — Mott Studios. 6 items. 133 

Folio with H.-T. label (ephemera). 133 

Photograph. 1 item. 136 

9 items. 139 

1936 May — Oct. Original drawings. 10 items. 139 

1936 Mar — 1941 Oct. original drawings. 8 items. 140 
1932 Nov — 1936 Feb. original drawings. 10 items. 140 
1930 Mar — 1931 May. Original drawings. 10 items. 140 
1928 Feb, n.d.. Original drawings. 10 items. 140 

1928 Feb — Jul. Original drawings. 10 items. 140 
Original drawings. 8 items. 140 

1928 Apr — 1934 Mar. Original drawings. 10 items. 140 
Original drawings. 10 items. 140 

1929 Aug — 1930 Mar. Original drawings. 10 items. 140 
1928 Aug — 1929 Aug. Original drawings. 10 items. 140 
n.d.. [Presentation drawing? Color]. 1 item. 142 

1936 Mar — 1941 Oct. Board. 1 item. 20 1 

1957 Apr — 1960 Nov. East campus. 30 items. 24 1 
1965 Jun. 11" Street entrance. 1 item. 33 1 
1930s. Sketchbook, planting notebook. | item. 
1930s. Sketchbook, planting notebook. 1| item. 
1930s. Sketchbook, planting notebook. 1| item. 
1930s. Sketchbook, planting notebook. | item. 335 

1930s. Sketchbook, planting notebook. 1 item. 3411 

ca. 1930. Planting sketches (also Mudd, etc.). 8 items. 3424 
1971 Nov — Dec. Correspondence, redevelopment. 6 items. 3425 
Statement for Eckbo book. 1 item. 3812 

Photographs of model, Mott Studios. 7 items. 3813 

Overhead view drawing (photograph). 1 item. 3814 


332 
33 3 
33 4 
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Client: Scripps College, Claremont. Landscape Plan overview (photo). 1 item. 3815 
Client: Scripps College, Claremont. Small photographs, for Eckbo book?. 75 items. 3816 
Client: Scripps College, Claremont. Photographs?. 2 items. 3817 

Client: Scripps College, Claremont. The Oratory, mounted photographs. 2 items. 3836 
Client: Scripps College, Claremont. Small photographs. 9 items. 43 

Client: Scripps College, Claremont. 6 items. 44 

Client: Scripps College, Claremont. 3 items. 87 

Client: Scripps College, Claremont. 7 times. 99 6 

Client: Scripps College, Claremont. [change copy neg info]. Drawing (photo print & negative). 3911 
Client: Scripps College, Claremont?. Photograph. 1 item. 27 8 

Client: Scripps, Pomona, Mudd. 1963-6. Calendars, article. 5 items. 138. 
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APPENDIX H 
Plant Palette of Edward Huntsman-Trout for the Scripps College Campus 


This chart features plants that were proposed for or planted on the Scripps College campus by Edward Huntsman- 
Trout. Some plants on this chart may have been proposed but never planted. This palette is intended to provide 
the College with a conceptual list of plant types that were a part of the palette that Huntsman-Trout used historically 
to create the landscape design for the campus. 


The list was compiled using available historic documentation such as period plans with plant names written on 
them, letters and receipts from the development of the grounds, and is not intended to be definitive or provide 
information for the rehabilitation of the historic courtyards since site-specific information is not given. Further 
research may uncover additional plant species or verify that those plants omitted should be included. 


This palette includes plants identified as currently present on the campus by Fred Carlson, Grounds Supervisor, 
Scripps College; from Mr. Carlson’s master list, only those plants that were associated with Huntsman-Trout 
through research are included here. 


NCN = No Common Name 


Common Name Botanical Name Plant Type Currently found on 
Campus? 


NCN No—Rare 
NCN Unknown No—Rare 
NCN No—Rare 
NCN Unknown No—Rare 
Strawberry Guava No 
Bushman’s Poison Evergreen Shrub Yes 
Century Plant Yes 
Porcelain Berry No 
Strawberry Tree Evergreen Tree/Shrub Yes 
Cast Iron Plant Herbaceous Perennial Yes 
Avocado Persea americana Evergreen Tree Yes 
Bamboo varieties | Many Si ~*d NO 
NCN Evergreen Tree Yes 
Hong Kong Orchid Tree Evergreen Tree Yes 
Bottle Palm Evergreen Shrub Yes 
Shrimp Plant Evergreen Shrub Yes 
Bougainvillea Evergreen vine Yes 
Bouvardia Evergreen Shrub No 

fo) 

fo) 


(syn. Sterculia acerifolia) 
Bottle Tree Brachychiton populneus Evergreen Tree N 
(syn. Sterculia diversifolia) 
Yesterday-Today- Brunfelsia pauciflora Yes 
Tomorrow calycina 


Japanese Boxwood Buxus japonica Evergreen Shrub Yes 
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Common Name Botanical Name Plant Type Currently found on 
Campus? 

English Boxwood Yes 
Incense Cedar No 
Camelia Yes 
Sasanqua Yes 
Panache Canna Lil Yes 
Pecan Yes 
White Sapote Yes 
NCN No—Rare 
Mountain She-Oak Yes 
Catalpa No 
Mountain Lilac No 
Deodar Cedar Yes 
St. John’s Bread No 
Canadian Redbud Yes 
Peruvian Cereus Cactus Yes 
Flowering Quince Yes 
Chinese Fringe Tree Yes 
Camphor Tree Yes 
Meyer Lemon Yes 
Sour Orange No 
Seville Orange Yes 
Orange Tree Yes 
Laurel Snail Seed Yes 
NCN Yes 
NCN Yes 
Jade Plant Yes 
Arizona cypress No 
Winter Daphne Yes 
Persimmon Yes 
Blood Red Trumpet Vine Yes 
Dombeya Yes 
Pigeon Berry Yes 
Loquat Yes 
Cockspur Coral Tree No 
Lemon-Scented Gum Yes 
Sugar Gum Yes 
Red Flowering Gum No 
Blue Gum Yes 
White Ironbark No 
Flooded Gum No 
Red Ironbark No 
Ribbon Gum No 
Edible Fig Yes 
Rubber Tree Ficus elastica Evergreen Tree No 
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Common Name Botanical Name Plant Type Currently found on 
Campus? 
NCN Unknown No—Rare 
Arizona Ash No 
NCN No 
Ginkgo Yes 
Pincushion Tree No 
Dagger Hakea No—Rare 
English Ivy Yes 
Corsican Helicbor Yes 
Day Lily Yes 
Toyon Yes 
Tropical Hibiscus Yes 
Sweetshade Yes 
English Holly Varieties Yes 
Chinese holly No 
Jacaranda Yes 
Primrose Jasmine Yes 
Crepe Myrtle Yes 
Lantana Yes 
Sweet Bay Yes 
Tapanese Prva Yes 
Glosay Privat No 
California Privet Yes 
Liguidambar Yes 
Southem Magnolia Yes 
Saucer Magnolia Yes 
Star Magnolia ves 
Oregon Grape Yes 
Flowering Apple No 
Umbrefia Tee No 
Persian Mulbery Yes 
Myre Yes 
Oleander Yes 
Olive Evergreen Tree No 
Nopales, edible cactus Cactus Yes 
Sweet Olive Evergreen Shrub Yes 
Boston Ivy Deciduous Vine Yes 
Wild Mock Orange Deciduous Shrub Yes 
Canary Island Palm Yes 
Senegal Date Palin es 
Photinia Photinia fraseri Evergreen Shrub/Tree Yes 
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Common Name Botanical Name Plant Type Currently found on 


Campus? 
Chinese Photinia No 
Golden Bamboo Yes 
Canary Island Pine Yes 
Aleppo Pine Yes 
Soapberr No 
NCN Yes 
Willow Pittosporum Yes 
Tobira Yes 
Victorian Box Yes 
Cape Pittosporum Yes 
syn. P. orientalis 
California Sycamore Yes 
American Plane No 
Cape Plumbago Yes 
Fern Pine Evergreen Tree No 
Taiwan Flowering Cherr Deciduous Tree Yes 
Carolina Laurel Cherr Evergreen Tree Yes 
Portugal Laurel Evergreen Tree No 
Catalina Island Holl Yes 
Flowering peach Deciduous Tree No 
Cretian Brake Fern Fern Yes 
Pomogranate Deciduous Shrub/Tree Yes 
California Live Oak Evergreen Tree No 
Canyon Live Oak Evergreen Tree No 
Mignonette Annual No 
NCN Evergreen Shrub No 


Laurel Sumac Yes 
Hybrid Tea Rose varieties} Rosa hybrida Deciduous Shrub Yes 
Rosemary Evergreen Shrub Yes 
California Pepper Tree Evergreen Tree No 
Brazilian Pepper Evergreen Tree Yes 
Coast Redwood Evergreen Tree No 
European Mountain Ash Deciduous Tree No 
Giant Bird-of-Paradise Herbaceous Perennial Yes 
Bird-of-Paradise Herbaceous Perennial Yes 
Common Lilac Syringa vulgaris Deciduous Shrub Yes 
NON No—Rav 
Jambul Evergreen Shrub No—Rare 
Australian Bush Cherry Evergreen Shrub Yes 
Cape Honeysuckle Tecomaria capensis Evergreen Shrub Yes 
NCN Evergreen Shrub No 
American Linden Tree No 


Star Jasmine Trachelospermum Evergreen Vine Yes 


jasminoides 
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Common Name Botanical Name Plant Type Currently found on 


Campus? 
Chilean Guava Evergreen Shrub No 
American Elm naan emi. | americana Deciduous Tree Yes 
Chinese Elm 
Japanese Viburnum | Viburnum japonicum | japonicum Evergreen Shrub Yes 


Sweet Violet Yes 
Wigandia No 
Yucca Evergreen Shrub Yes 


Common Calla Lily Zantedeschia aethiopica Herbaceous Perennial 


Chinese Date Tree Zizyphus jujoba Deciduous Tree 
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APPENDIX G 
Scripps College Tree Tour 


Brochure produced by Scripps College, April 6, 2001 
Cy Carlberg, Megan Ritchie ’02, and Jim Sherman 
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APPENDIX F 
Historic Building Materials and Hardscape Materials Palette 


The building materials listed below are the dominant exterior materials found on the historic buildings of the 
campus as they were designed by Gordon Kaufmann. As a complement to the plant palette, Appendix F, the 
dominant materials of the hardscape features are listed, including paths and paving designed or specified by 

Edward Huntsman-Trout. 


Historic Building materials: 


Smooth, slightly molded “Santa Barbara finish’ cementitious plaster exterior walls 

Variegated (orange, red and purple) clay Roman pan tile roofing 

Wrought and other decorative iron, painted black: railings, window grilles, sign boards, light fixtures 
Copper round gutters and downspouts, aged to dark green 

Cast stone: decorative architectural elements such as balconies, doorways, moldings, columns, 
fountains, medallions, quoins 

Stained glass windows (major or special spaces) 

Multilight, wood windows and doors with clear glazing 

Wood: unpainted panel doors, painted wood frame multipane glazed doors and windows, unpainted 
wood board exterior ceilings, inset corbels in doorways, painted wood gates, painted shutters 
Glazed terra cotta: decorative elements (medallions) 

Sgraffito door surrounds 

Steel: window sash (in multilight casement and awning windows) 

Terrazzo paving (covered exterior spaces) 

Red terra cotta pavers (covered exterior spaces) 

Decorative colored, glazed tile 


Historic Hardscape Materials: 


Decomposed granite pathways 

Random “flagstone” paving 

Brick (pathways, pathway edges, courtyards; usually closer to buildings) 
Concrete pavers (courtyards) 

Terra cotta pavers (courtyards) 
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APPENDIX E 
Fountains Located on the Scripps College Campus 


All of the fountains and water features present on the Scripps College campus are listed below. Those 
fountains that are historic features are shown in italics. The historic fountains are original features of 
buildings listed in the National Register as contributors to the Scripps College Campus Historic District. 


It is important to note for the sake of interpreting the college’s history that some fountains, most notably the 
Seal Fountain in Seal Court, are significant sites on the campus and have their own value to the history of the 
College, although they are outside of the period of significance for National Register purposes (which ends in 
1939). 


Eucalyptus Court Fountain, Eucalyptus Court, Janet Jacks Balch Hall 
Fawn Fountain, Stewart Court, Malott Commons 

Dolphin Fountain, Edwards Court 

Humanities Fountain, Lyddon Court 

Malott Fountain, Holden Court 

Seniors Fountain, east side of Routt Apartments 

Waste Fountain, Waste Court 

Turtle Fountain, Turtle Court, east side of Susan Miller Dorsey Hall 
Dorsey Fountain, Dorsey Court, Susan Miller Dorsey Hall 

Circular Fountain, center of Margaret Fowler Garden 

Wall Fountain, east interior wall of Margaret Fowler Garden 

Routt/Frankel Fountain, east side of Routt/Frankel Halls 

Keck Fountain, north side of Keck Science Center 

Seal Fountain, Seal Court 

Kimberly Fountain, Kimberly Court, Mary Kimberly Hall 

Valencia Fountain, Valencia Court, east side of Ella Strong Denison Library 
Olive Court Fountain, Olive Court, southeast side of Grace Scripps Clark Hall 
Lion Fountain, west side of Grace Scripps Clark Hall 

Star Court Fountain, Star Court, Eleanor Joy Toll Hall 
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APPENDIX D 
Named Buildings and Gardens on the Scripps College Campus 


UNDER SEPARATE COVER 
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APPENDIX C 
Ruth Chandler Williamson Gallery Policy on Accession 


UNDER SEPARATE COVER 
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APPENDIX B 
Installation of Works of Art on the Campus 


UNDER SEPARATE COVER 
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